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GREAT WORK BY TWO 
STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Beat Federal Receivers in Race to Save 
Assets of Three Hannevig 
Companies 























DETAILS OF INSURANCE DRAMA 





New York Liquidator Takes Advantage 
of Holiday and Pennsylvania of 
Five Day Notice Period 





One of the most thrilling and dra- 
matic financial stories in the annals of 
insurance is furnished by the extra- 
ordinary circumstances under which the 
New York and Pennsylvania insurance 
jepartments took possession of the 
hree Hannevig companies, the Jeffer- 
son, Liberty Marine and North Atlantic, 
thus saving from the clutches of Federal 
ourt receivers about $2,000,000 of insur- 
ance company assets. The Hannevig 
shipbuilding and other interests, in- 
ludng the insurance companies’ 
were estimated during the 
And a 


ssets, 
ar by gossip at $75,000,000. 
petition to throw Hannevig into the 
hands of a receiver was filed on Fri- 


lay, February 11. The next day was 
holiday, Lincoln’s birthday, all of 
yhich has an important bearing on the 
tory. But here are the facts presented 
s briefly as possible: 

Big Figure in the Marine World 
Christopher Hannevig is one of three 
brothers, all of them enterprising, in- 
lustrious, broad of vision and honest. 
hey became interested in shipbuild- 
ng, steamship operation and other ven- 
ures having to do with the sea. To 
uther the shipyards and ship opera- 
ion plans of the company Christopher 
Hannevig established a banking institu- 
lon, and also bought three insurance 
ompanies which wrote marine and 
utomobile insurance. A boat-building 
ompany owned by the Hannevigs was 
usey & Jones. A steamship company 
as the Dominion of Canada. There 
ere many other interests. 

When the war started Christopher 
alnevig was one of the big figures 
the marine world, reputed to be per- 
nally worth from $15,000,000 to $30,- 
0,000. Then came trouble, including 
he taking over by the Government of 
usey & Jones. After the war the 
overnment made an award to him of 
out $7,000,000 on his Pusey & Jones 
operty, but took back $3,500,000 of it, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Old in Years 
Strong Financially 
Long Underwriting Experience 


A Good Company for Agent and Assured 
Fire Insurance & Allied Lines 
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THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 








Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 














WHO OWNS COMMISSIONS 
ON CANCELED POLICIES? 


Practice of Companies Too Varied to 
Permit New York Department 
Ruling 








LEFT FOR COURTS TO DECIDE 





General Agent Paid Advanced Com- 
missions; Policies Canceled; Agent 
Wants to Retain Money 





The New York Insurance Department 
after an inquiry into the subject of the 
right of an insurance agent to retain 
commissions on canceled policies where 
his agency contract does not specifi- 
cally cover the point has decided that 
this is a matter for the courts to deter- 
mine, and, therefore, will not make a 
ruling. 

How Controversy Started 

The controversy came to the atten- 
tion of the insurance department fol- 
lowing a dispute between a New York 
City general agent of a prominent com- 
pany and an insurance agent who is 
licensed by a large number of compa- 
nies and who has been unusually suc- 
cessful. The general agent and, the ag- 
ent, finding themselves unable to agree, 
and not desiring the notoriety vi court 
proceedings, agreed to make Mr. Stod- 
dard the arbiter. 

There were policies on several risks, 
one policy of which was canceled by the 
agent himself. In another case of this 
one general agent his policy was can- 
celed by the company after learning 
that the insured was threatened with 
paresis. The agent was not consulted, 
so did not consent to the cancelation, 
but neither the company nor the gen- 
eral agent gave any evidence that the 
agent knew that statements made in 
the application were false; nor do they 
charge that an attempt was made to 
put anything over on the company. The 
agent did not deny that the policy should 
have been canceled, but he took excep- 
tion to such action being taken without 
his knowledge. In fact, he resented the 
cancelation, “behind his back,” to use 
his own language. 

In discussing this angle the agent 
said: “If companies prosecute such a 
practice of canceling out on an agent, 
when he knows nothing about the pro- 
cedure, it is not only embarrassing, but 
often will lead to unpleasant complica- 
tions.” 


The inquiry developed that it is not 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


By treaty exclusively—no ocean marine 





THE NEW INDIA 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Lis. 


OF BOMBAY, INDIA 


Has been licensed by the Superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department, having made total deposits for its 


‘United States Branch of $1,007,627.00 





SUMNER BALLARD, United States Manager 
80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
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at all unusual for companies to make Peliqgnee Life Passes ieee 


such cancelations in this manner as ex- 
perience has shown that when some ag- 
ents have been notified of the compa- 
nies’ intention to cancel the policies, 
these agents sometimes have reached 
the insured first and have advised the 
insured not to consent to such cancela- 
tion. 
The Question Before Department 

The question then confronting the 
Department was to decide whether the 
agent earns his commission when he 
presents an application containing false 
statements, assuming that the agent 
knows nothing of the falsity of the 
statement contained therein and that 
his agency contract does not cover the 
point. The general agent maintained 
that the fraudulent statements voided 
the transaction, and that the agent 
should return the commissions. The ag- 
ent advanced the argument that in this 
specific case his contract, which was 
made direct with the company and not 
as sub-agent with the general agent, 
did not cover the point as to whether 
the agent should be required to return 
commissions paid him by the general 
agent for the company on policies sub- 
sequently canceled by the company. 

In the case of the policy where the 
agent himself induced the insured to 
consent to cancelation in that instance 
he does not see why he should be-made 
to suffer because he saved the company 
from what, (in the event of death which 
will be hastened by the illness,) would 
have been a large loss. 

In the meantime, the general agent is 
between the devil and the deep sea. He 
has advanced the commissions out of 
his own pocket; the company will not 
reimburse him for his expenditure, nor 
will the agent. 


PROFESSOR A DIRECTOR 
It is not often that a college professor 
is a director in a life insurance com- 
pany, but such a position is held by 
Professor J. E. Brindley, of the political 
economy department, Iowa State Col- 





$200,000,000 Mark 


SETS SEVENTEEN YEAR RECORD 








Vice-President H. G. Scott Happy in 
Achievement, Without Purchase 
Or Consolidation 





H. G. Scott, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
is in a very happy frame of mind, and 
he is telling the life insurance fra- 
ternity, with no little justification, just 
why he is feeling so particularly good 
at this time. The reason is found in 
that on Thursday, February 10, the Re- 
liance Life had more than $200,000,000 
of life insurance in force, this being ac- 
complished by the company’s own ag- 
ency force without the aid of purchase 
or consolidation with any other insur- 
ance company in seventeen years, four 
months and ten days from the date of 
issue of its first policy contract. 

Mr. Scott found further cause for 
jubilation when on digging into the 
records he found that the achievement 
of the Reliance Life constituted a record 
without any exception whatever for old 
line life insurance. Mr. Scott states 
that there never has been a company 
according to any record which they can 
find which acquired $200,000,000 of life 
insurance in the same time it took the 
Reliance Life to acquire this amount 

_either by purchase, consolidation or 
through the company’s personal writ- 
ings. 

In addition to its life insurance busi- 
ness, the Reliance Life is building up a 
fine accident insurance business. The 
company has branch offices in Birming- 
ham, Ala.; San Francisco, Cal.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Chicago, II1.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Omaha, Neb.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Kansas City, Mo.; Portland, Ore.; 
Cleveland, O.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 





Improved Disability Provision 


Ciaim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p:obati nary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba. 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis. 
ability. 

Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 

Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without dedyc. 


tion for. disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s 5ld- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the need: of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 




















more, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. 
Va.; Tampa, Fla.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Norfolk, Va.; Hous- 
ton, Tex. Its home office is in the Farm- 
ers’ Bank Building, corner of Fifth and 
Wood streets, Pittsburgh. 





The Union Central Life wil issue the 


The Philadelphia “Public Ledger’ 


says: “Holders of notes against insur. 
ance policies amounting to $100,000 on 
the life of D. Clarence Gikboney were 
disturbed by reports that the insurance 
companies would withhold payment be 
cause they did not believe that conch. 
sive_evidence of Mr. Gibboney’s death 


kad been presented.” Some companies 


lege. The company is the Reinsurance t 
Life. St. Louis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Balti- double indemnity form of contract. here settled. 




























Home Office 
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Success! The individual’s success in satisfying the un- 
precedented demand for Life Insurance may be attributed to two 


The goods offered, 
The ability employed. 


The agent’s ability is rewarded to the fullest extent only when he 
can assure maximum service under a liberal policy at a low net 
cost and supported by a Company of commanding character and 
financial standing. 


UNION CENTRAL AGENTS. are enjoying an advantage due to 
the prestige of the Company along these lines. 


For further information address 
ALLAN WATERS, Second Vice President, 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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New Jersey in Force 
At End of Year 1920 


coMPANIES MAKE GOOD GAINS 









What Prudential and Mutual Benefit 
Wrote in State; Northwestern 
Mutual Life Figures 
nual reports filed with the New 
Jersey insurance department show that 
it the end of 1919 The Prudential had 
in force $162,258,576 of Ordinary; $4,- 
793,302 of Group; and $254,999,400 of 
industrial. At the end of 1920 the fig- 
yes were: Ordinary, $186,493,240; 
Group, $7,178,468; Industrial, $284,962,- 





Tahe Metropolitan at the end of 1919 
had in force: Ordinary, $132,402,342; 
group, $4,767,262; Industrial, $157,457,- 
99, At the end of 1920 its New Jersey 
in force was: Ordinary, $159,035,839; 
group, $6,712,840; Industrial, $172,146,- 
8. 

"the John Hancock had in force at 
the end of 1919 $26,537,244 Ordinary; 
$37,539,705 Industrial. A year later the 
fgures were: Ordinary, $32,541,701; In- 
dustrial, $42,411,663. Figures of other 
companies follow: 


In Force In Force 

Dec. 31,’19 Dec. 31, ’20 

Banker's, Ia. .....$1,257,906 $1,453,866 
(ol. Nat'l. ....... ‘2,998,302 4,337,453 
Conn. Gen. ...... 9,224,506 12,363,696 
Conn, Mut. ...... 9,023,439 11,439,694 
Bon. Y. . weiss 57,697,992 65,396,287 
Bq, lowa ....4-. 1,547,561 1,783,448 
Fid. Mut. ........ 5,506,253 7,271,923 
Home Life ...... 5,949,288 6,367,693 
New Eng. ....... 10,352,911 11,968,420 
eee ... seas 680,000 639,500 
Northw. Mut. ...41,148,734 46,495,981 
Pac. Mut. ....... 392,919 467,127 
eo 35,905,807 39,960,553 
Sec. Mut. ....... 1,136,674 1,565,084 
State Mut. ...... 5,455,799 5,924,314 
Union Cent. .... 6,763,534 8,312,417 
Union Mut. ..... 1,252,033 1,218,821 
Manhattan ...... 1,101,520 1,311,868 
Maryland ....... 207,500 354,000 
Mass. Mut. ..... 17,818,369 22,077,894 
Mut. Ben. .......69,060,378 80,548,043 
Nat'l. Vt. » 1,724,416 1,876,251 


The Aetna had $27,156,234 Ordinary 
in force in New Jersey at the end of last 
year, and $16,754,760 Group. 





NEW USE FOR INSURANCE 


\ 





Graft Investigation Backer Buys $75,- 
000 Policy for Trust Fund 
To Continue Work 





Edward Hatch, who, before the city 
appropriated funds for the Whitman 
inquiry into the city departments, sent 
a $20,000 check to Former Governor 
Whitman for use in the inquiry, has 
taken out a $75,000 life insurance policy 
to create a trust fund to be used in in- 
Vestigating graft charges. The fund 
will come into being only in the event 
of Mr. Hatch’s death by violence as a 
result of his part in the graft inquiry. 
The obtaining of the insurance was in- 
spired as the result of threatening let- 
ters received by Mr. Hatch. 

Mr. Hatch admitted to reporters that 
the policy had been obtained for the 
specific purpose of creating the fund 
and that it was so endorsed in the pol- 
ly. He declined to discuss the details 
of the proposed fund or to name the 


insurance company that had issued the 
Policy, 





ARKANSAS TAX DECISION 


Reversing the decision of the lower 
court, which held the law unconstitution- 
. the Arksnsas supreme court has up- 

eld the constitutionality of the statute 
yack imposes a tax of 5 per cent on 
merance premiums paid to companies 
* authorized in the state, the tax to 
a by the insured. The test case 
the _ b ‘ought by the state against 
ne t. Louis Cotton Compress Com- 
; a! Which had refused to pay the tax 
tie nded under the statute in ques- 

» and attacked its constitutionality. 
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HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 











Empire Trust’s 
Monthly Income Bonds 


HAVE INSURANCE FEATURE 





Plan Worked in Conjunction With 
Massachusetts Mutual Life; Thrift 
Bonuses and Salaries 





Just a year ago the Empire Trust 
Company, of New York, offered to dup- 
licate the savings of its employes up to 
5 per cent of their salaries, provided 
the combined amounts were invested 
in socalled Independence Monthly In- 
come Bonds. 

During the month of January, 1920, 
thirty-eight of the Main Office staff and 
twenty-eight of the Fifth Avenue Office 
elected automatically to save $501 month- 
_ly from their salaries and thus receive 
the Thrift Bonuses of an equal amount. 

Notwithstanding the continued high 
level of retail prices and the heavy in- 
creases in rents during the year, the 
number starting on the road to finan- 
cial independence has_ steadily in- 
creased, until at the end of the first 
year fifty-four from the Main Office and 
fifty-three from Fifth Avenue are in- 
trusting monthly to the insurance com- 
pany a total of $1,744, one-half of which 
is contributed by the trust company. 

The total amount saved during the 
year under this plan is $16,980. The 
dividends added to each bond by the 
insurance company this year will aver- 
age approximately 5 per cent. 

The plan, as inaugurated a year ago, 
limits the amount of Thrift Bonus 
which anyone may draw to approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of his salary. After 
January 1, 1921, however, length of 
service will be recognized by increas- 
ing by one-half the bonus to emp'oyes 
of 5 years’ service, and doubling the 
bonus after 10 years of service. 

After January 1, 1921, the plan will 
be still further liberalized by allowing 
each employe to apply up to one-half 
of his allotment and bonus check to any 
form of endowment insurance, and the 
balance to an Independence Month'y 
Income Bond. This permits a greater 
degree of protection to the family in 
case of death before the Independence 
Bond matures. 

In commenting upon the Empire 
Trust Company’s plan “The Radiator,” 
published by the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, says: 

“The experience of the Empire Trust 
Company shows that employes appre- 
ciate a scheme of this kind and are 
quick to take advantage of the benefits 
it offers. We believe that as years go 
on the hundred and seven who became 
clients of the Massachusetts Mutual un- 
der this arrangement will be incréas- 
ingly glad that they began saving in 
this systematic way, and we also feel 
ture that many others wil! in the fu- 
ture avail themselves of the generous 
offer of the Trust Company and pro- 
vide for their future independence and 
happiness during the productive years 
of life.” 





UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 


The advisory board of the University 
of Denver’s new life insurance school 
consists of James H. Cowles, J. T. Al- 
len, Robert Brown, Cyrus K. Drew, J. 
Stanley Edwards, J. 8. Fabling and Guy 
Fitzsimmons. Among the lecturers are 
F. W. Ganse, D. M. Baker, Courtney 
Barber, W. H. Beers, George Graham, 
G..C. Wells, E. A. Woods, J. B. Duryea 
and. Oliver Thurman and Harry D. 
Wright. George A. Warfield is director 
of the life salesmanship school. 





ENTER INSURANCE 
Several Baltimore newspaper men, 
including E. Lester Muller, Emanuel 
Baum, Thomas Dorsey, W. 8S. Scott and 
John Everhart have gone into the in- 
surance business in that city because 
of consolidation of newspapers. 





“The Rocky Mountain News,” of 
Denver, ran an editorial a few days ago 
paying high tribute to life insurance, 
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The Provident 


Founded 1865 


Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 


Life and Trust 





satisfaction. 





PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 








Advertising Big Aid 
to Insurance Selling 


PAVES THE WAY FOR AGENTS 





Value of Association Publicity Empha- 
sized By Bonnet in Speech to 
N. E. Life Men 





An instructive address on the advan- 
tages of advertising as applied to insur- 
ance selling was delivered by Fred J. 
Bonnet, of Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., 
advertising agency, at a recent meet- 
ing of the New England Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 

“It is being proven in various parts 
of the country,” said Mr. Bonnet, “that 
insurance can be profitably advertised, 
and in a co-operative way—that is, by 
a large group of insurance men adver- 
tising over the name of their associa- 
tion. I only need to guote from your 
own weekly newspaper, The Eastern 
Underwriter, which, in its January 21st 
number stated, ‘Co-operative advertis- 
ing on the part of insurance agents is 
growing in all parts of the couniry, par- 
ticularly where there are exchanges, 
clubs, and other organizations.’ 


“Association Advertising” 

“Business in general is just waking 
up to the fact that one of the most eco- 
nomical and effective ways to advertise 
is what is now called ‘association ad- 
vertising’—that is, advertising put out 
which will help the business as a whole 
—help everybody in it—and is signed 
by the association’s name. At first it 
was a hard thing for a man who was 
daily competing with others in his line 
to see how he was going to benefit by 
advertising if his name did not appear 
in the advertisement. But now the large 
number of associations which are ad- 
vertising for the benefit of everybody 
in it proves conclusively that it pays. 

“Insurance is probably one of the 
hardest things there is to sell. But did 
you ever analyze why this is so?” con- 
tinued Mr. Bonnet. “In a general way 
I believe one of your representative 
members himself gave the answer the 
other day when he remarked to us: ‘T 
don’t believe there is another line of 
business where there is as little adver- 
tising done, as in the insurance busi- 
ness.’ 

Insurance Is Misunderstood 
“Insurance is probably one of the 


most misunderstood of all lines of busi- 
ress. And the result is, because peo- 
ple do not understand the value and 
importance of insurance to them, every 
po icy has to be sold—hardly ever is a 
policy bought, that is where the pros- 
pect is practically sold before you 
tackle him. So every day you have to 
go through the longer and harder proc- 
ess of selling,” the speaker said. 

“And it is not to be wondered that 
the insurance man would doubt the 
ability of advertising to sell insurance 
because he finds it such hard work to 
sell it by personal salesmanship—it re- 
quires so many calls to make the av- 
erage sa'e and it is difficult to get a 
proper hearing, on the average. 

“This way of looking at advertising 
is due to salesmen not understanding 
just how advertising ‘works’ on the 
prospect. First of all advertising has 
the advantage over personal] selling be- 
cause the man or woman reading it is 
not on his ‘guard’—does not set up an 
opposing mental attitude that he is not 
going to be convinced—as the average 
prospect does as soon as he is tackled 
by a salesman. You as salesmen can 
realize the big advantage of this favor- 
able start. The result is that the man 
reading any statements in print—in the 
newspapers—gives them a more favor- 
able reception and is therefore far more 
likely to be impressed by them. 

Advertising vs. Soliciting 

“Again, when a person reads a news- 
paper, he gives his who'e time and at- 
tention to it,” he said. “He does not— 
like he so often does when you are 
talking insurance to him—try_ to 
answer the telephone, or give orders or 
have his mind on several other things 
besides insurance. On account of his 
giving his attention so closely to what 
he reads, the printed statement has a 
much better chance of impressing him. 

“Besides this favorable feature of ad- 
vertising over soliciting, an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper -has no telephone 
girl or somebody at the outer gate to 
‘protect the boss’ by keeping away so- 
licitors. An advertisement on insur- 
ance goes right into the boss’s office, 
or his home, as easily as scme intimate 
friend. ‘ 

“An advertisement has these advan- 
tages in the hardest part of selling in- 
surance—that of getting a proper hear- 
ing under the right circumstances. And 
did you ever stop to think how many 
more prospects one advertisement can 


ll _————aau_sm_0_ eT 
THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR You 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 

the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








reach as compared to how you sales- 
men must work to make one call on 
anywhere near the same number of 
prospects? 

“So it is not to be wondered that it 
pays to advertise insurance in news- 
papers. It does not mean that advertis- 
ing is a better method than persona: 
selling or that it takes the place of 
personal selling—it is just’ a case of 
advertising selling to several hundred 
thousand while you are selling to one 
prospect. While I have spoken of how 
many readers one advertisement can 
reach, I do not mean that one or two 
advertisements can do the selling, 
through advertising, which is neces- 
sary. I shall speak of this later. 

Reaches Husband and Wife 


“There is another favorabe feature 
of advertising insurance through news- 
papers,’ Mr. Bonnet said, “and that is 
that the same advertisement can be 
planned and written to reach both the 
wife and the husband at the same time. 
You can reach the husband through 
the wife by making your advertising 
appeal to the wife. I do not have to 
point out the advantages of this method 
of selling strategy. In personal sell- 
ing if you were to try to do this by 
working on the wife, the chances are 
that you would get the husband ‘sore.’ 
For although, as you know, the wife 
has a great deal to say in those mat- 
ters, the average husband does not like 
to have an insurance man know that 
she is one of the deciding factors. 

“Advertising will do the same for life 
insurance that it has done for practi- 
cally every other business and activ- 
ity,’ the speaker said. “Advertising 
has sold things and services just as dif- 
ficult as yours. For instance, when it 
was first proposed that churches adver- 


‘tise for more churchgoers, most of the 


churches smi'ed at the idea. But today 
all over the land churches are adver- 
tising and have found that it pays— 
that the right kind of advertising can 
fill churches as well as do many other 
difficult things. Banks once felt the 
same way. Banks have not near as 
much to sell—nothing as vitally im- 
portant to the prospect’s welfare—as 
you have, yet advertising has increased 
the business of many a bank. For in- 
stance, there is quite a close compari- 
son between the service you insurance 
men render the public and the service 
rendered by the trust companies. Ad- 
vertising has helped them so much that 
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Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 

Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
insurance protection at a low net cost. The $728,000,000 now in force 
shows that the public appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








In 1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 
Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 
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the Trust Company division of the Am. 
erican Bankers Association has just 
started a national campaign which w;} 
soon appear in the newspapers 

Ads. Pave Way 


“Advertising will prepare the wav for 
your more intensive persona! selling 
methods so that you will be able to 


sell a prospect with less calls and with 
less work.” Mr. Bonnet concluded: 
“Advertising will give ‘ife insurance 


selling the prestige that belongs to it— 
will make the public eventuilly gee 
that, in protecting those for whom a 
man’s whole life work is spent-—in pro- 
tecting those who are dearest to him— 
you are engaged in a profession as 
important and fulfilling a public gery. 
ice as important as_ the physician 
performs.” 





WAR RISK LAPSE STANDS 


On the grounds that it would estab. 
lish a bad precedent, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Houston, has ex. 
pressed his disapproval of a bill pend- 
ing in Congress for the payment of 
$10,000 War Risk Insurance to the heirs 
of the four ex-service men killed by 
I. W. W. at the Armistice Day parade 
at Centralia, Wash., in 1919. Warren 0. 
Grithm, Dale Hubbard, Arthur McElfresh 
and Ben Casagranda, the men killed, had 
allowed their Government insurance 
policies to lapse after they left the 
service. 





THE 1921 CONVENTION 


Chicago has been selected as the con- 
vention city of the Equitable of lowa 
in 1921. The first meeting will be 
called to order on August 23 at the 
Sherman Hotel and the sessions will 
continue through August 24 and 25. 

Several other cities, including those 
mentioned by agents at the 1920 con- 
vention, were considered, but the excel- 
lent facilities afforded in Chicago 
brought the decision to go back to our 
old “stamping grounds.” 





INSURANCE 


(From “Protection’’) 
To the agent—a livelihood. 
To the executive—an art. 
To the actuary—a science 
To society—a service. 
To the claimant—a blessing. 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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i Beta Kappa Man Life Insurance Best 
Pa‘; Produetion Star Investment Return | NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SUCCESS IN GROUP 50 SAYS N. Y. “SUN” WRITER MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Supervisor of Sales Section Writes New Record of Men Investing Their Own FRED A. ppp aaa President 


York Stock Exchange and 
Other Lines 





In life insurance there are a number of 
men who have won the Phi Beta Kappa 
hey, (which is a scholarship achievement,) 
but as a rule they are in the actuarial, 
al or executive end of the business. 


ren Hardy, supervisor of the group life 
sales section of the Metropolitan Life, 
and a larye personal writer is an excep- 


tion, as he won the Phi Beta Kappa key 
in college 
By Margaret Boyle | 

A year ago A. I. Hardy was looking 
for a job. Not that he was on his 
uppers worrying over the whereabouts 
of his nex’ meal—not at all. He had a 
job—a good one too, as jobs go. 

But his job was not a 100 per cent 
one. It would not answer the six ques- 
tins which he believes test a man’s 
life work. 

Today Alva Hardy has found his 100 
per cent job as supervisor in the sales 
section of the group division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
He says that he has found the job that 
demands 100 per cent preparation, 100 
per cent concentration, 100 per cent 
mental and physical work and gives 100 
per cent opportunity. 

In nine months in the insurance busi- 
ness he has qualified for the Metropoli- 
tan Million DoHar Club by selling more 
than that amount of insurance in 1920; 
he has held down a position as super- 
visor of the sales section and has used 
his educational experience to help or- 
ganize a plan for aiding the field force 
to market Metropolitan group insur- 
ance. 

How did Mr. Hardy find this job? 

Hardy’s Story 


Here is the story. 

On January 1, 1920, A. I. Hardy, with 
a record in Kenyon College as a 
“prominent student’—his activity in 
athletics, student associations and class 
room (he was given the Phi Beta Kappa 
key for good scholarship) and ten years 
educational work behind him, had a 
heart-to-heart talk with himself. é 

He had not found his work in life. 
The teaching profession, in which he 
was engaged, was congenial, his rela- 
tions with his associates were pleasant, 
and the possibilities of his position were 
by no means exhausted, but it had 
drawbacks. For one thing he was near 
the salary limit; he was not making 
enough for the needs of the growing 
family. That furnished a good reason 
for the dissatisfaction with his job and 
himself. 

Just about this time his old college 
room mate, who had become a Metro- 
politan superintendent, came to New 
York for the annual convention. He 
discussed the insurance game in gen- 
eral with his chum. His friend de- 
scribed group insurance and suggested 
this field as a possible profession. Mr. 
Hardy was then invited to sit in the 
baleony at the dinner which closed the 
Metropolitan convention. 

_ He did so and had an. unusual exper- 
‘ence. Expecting to hear nothing but 
insurance records coupled up with ways 
and means to secure more insurance, it 
Was an agreeable surprise to find the 
entire evening devoted to service and 
re worthy work a great company was 
ng for humanity. Here, he thought, 
\s business spiritualized. 
R. en Mr. Hardy began to ask of group 
~ Trance the questions which in his 
nd test a 100 per cent salesman’s job. 

LIs the commodity a staple product, 

not subject to fluctuation in de- 

a production and distribution? 

els the sales Policy based on service 

the ultimate consumer? p 
Does the Company maintain the 


Money So Proves; Absolutely 
Safe and Sensible 





George Ingram, of New York, writing 
to the New York “Sun,” says insurance 
companies offer exceptional opportuni- 
ties for investors. The points he makes 
are these: 

“Many people little realize that all 
life insurance companies are equipped 
for providing a safe, sane, guaranteed 


investment, whether large or small, to 
any person, male or female. These in- 
stitutions spend much time and money 
annually demonstrating to the public 
that expert minds and not novice opin- 
ions are best able to safeguard all of 
life’s contingencies. 

“It is true that of all the estates men 
leave behind them but 4 per cent are 
represented by bank accounts, while 
87% are life insurance policies. Con- 
sider the fact that, unknown to them, 
nine out of each thousand men you see 
every day are enjoying the last year 
of their lives. 

“Remember, all young men now age 
25 will group as follows at age 65: 

“One per cent rich, 4 per cent com- 
fortable, 5 per cent earning their daily 
bread. Of the remaining 90 per cent 
36 per cent will be dead, 54 per cent 
dependent on relatives or charity. 

“In short, one can deposit savings 
with an insurance company and arrange 
that, after a reasonable number of 
years, all his investments plus 3% per 
cent compound interest be returned to 
him. Meanwhile, if he should happen to 
‘drop out’ his estate may make 3,000 
per cent in the first or 166 per cent in 
the twentieth year of the contract. 

“I believe this to be an absolutely 
safe, sound and sensible way to invest 
and provide for any circumstances that 
may arise during the lifetime of any 
small investor.” 








right attitude toward its employes? 
4.Is the organization or division with 
bilities.” 
which I am to work, a growing, 
progressive concern? 

5. Are my chances for advancement 
limited only by my own capacity 

for growth? 

.Is the financial return commen- 
surate with the time and effort ex- 
pended? 

Because the group life division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
answered an emphatic “yes” to all of 
these questions, Mr. Hardy went after 
the job he wanted. He got it, because 
the Metropolitan believed he was a “go- 
getter,” that he had the ability to apply 
his training and education to practical 
everyday business. 

1920 Record 


This judgment has been justified for 
Mr. Hardy sold the New York Stock Ex- 
change for almost a million dollars in- 
surance after being with the company 
ten weeks, six of which had been spent 
in getting acquainted with Metropolitan 
policy, personnel and goods. All told 
in 1920 he sold about a million and a 
haif insurance on over 1,800 lives, in 
one-fourth of his working time, the rest 
being spent on his office duties as guper- 
visor of the sales section. 

Mr. Hardy likes his work so well that 
he is enthusiastic about encouraging 
others to enter it. For the man who 
has a healthy dissatisfaction with his 
own prospects and is confident of his 
ultimate ability. to sell, Mr. Hardy has 
this word, “To the man who is looking 
for an opportunity to invest his life in 
a work which calls forth every latent as 
well as every known ability, the field 
of insurance offers tremendous possi- 
bilities. 
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For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with th 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. Sy. 











| Security Mutual Agents are successful 
| WHY? 
The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


























| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INOORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to @ years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
fxecutive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treaserer 
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-§PECIAL COMBINATION POLICY 


with multiple benefits and unique excess interest dividends (simon pure 

dividends), has seemed to afford no possibilities for improvement and 

yet ways have been found recently to invest that policy with a brand 

new dress that makes it even more salable than before. It is the policy 

a that enables those world records for growth to be shattered 
y the 


| INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS" 





































PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 

wou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 

e eg yp ey ie 
Address, PERMANENT, 

Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 


346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








Income, 1920 





I ee hall TR dG i 5 dhs'a Wes Wn cidte ee de aad aw omare taal ee $142,672,244 
EN ng on a co oo yw clei ad eee Cee ST 44,335,004 
SE NN oak ook some ean sce s cue . Owe dod Jai awdh Daun 6,782,885 

IE sakes bce was X's Aa <a iogh the wa $193,790,133 





























0S 27 fk Rd a on iat da aie witeeene $35,036,558 
NG ata he Ak hin ule ws awk 4 sound had hae tee hanes 24,399,171 
EN ci... Dicaudbsitelee wads «60 Oh baa RK OF cd MDL RERS 31,981,555 
I I NG eae is th3 5 5 55 cd « Siic cm SS wits dts toes 23,432,313 
eee ee ee, cs sob ca or Pe ne eS $114,849,597 
New Paid Insurance................. $693,979,400 
Insurance in force Jan. 1, 1921........ $3,537,298,756 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1, 1921 : 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
a a ere $8,407,481.00 Policy Reserve .......... $759,017,764.00 
Loans on Mortgages..... 164,796,225.60 ) Other Policy Liabilities... 26,552,728.77 
Loans on Policies....... 147,499,247.07 Premiums, Interest and 
Loans on Collateral...... 6,565,500.00 Rentals prepaid ....... 4,233,320.03 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Taxes, Salaries, Rentals 
PO WENT SHE. oo cc diece 109,722,115.37 Accounts, etc.......... 7,270,905.89 
Government, State, County -| Additional Reserves ...... 6,733,983.67 


and Municipal Bonds... 141,539,552.50 Dividends payable in 1921 37,446,654.87 
Railroad Bonds .. .... 343,293,117.30 Reserve for Deferred Divi- 








Miscellaneous Bonds and MM SAR 76,176,646.00 
Ss EO. EN TEAS 8,416,460.10 Reserves, special or surpius 
CO RE. S68 a 10,574,203.04 funds not included above 49,232,393.96 
Uncollected and Deferred 
Promimms ©. . i)... 05.0% 13,711,710.24 
Interest and Rents due and 
a ee 12,087,598.25 
Other Assets ............ 51,186.72 
«Peers $966,664,397.19 BN ioe sien wile pina at iceen $966,664,397.19 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT A. BARTON HEPBURN FRANK PRESBREY 
ALFRED L. AIKEN MYRON T. HERRICK JOHN J. PULLEYN 
JOHN E. ANDRUS GRANGER A. HOLLISTER FLEMING H. REVELL 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr. ALBA B. JOHNSON GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER WILLARD V. KING ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU DARWIN P. KINGSLEY HIRAM R. STEELE 
JOHN H. FINLEY RICHARD I. MANNING . OSCAR S. STRAUS 
DAVID R. FRANCIS JOHN G. MILBURN 8. DAVIES WARFIELD 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
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ae 
Women’s Incomes 
Creep Up to Men’s 


oNE-FIFTH OF N. Y. TAX PAYERS 


Figures for This State Made Public 
Show Comparison of Returns 
By Sexes 


many interesting facts con- 
statistics just issued by the 
me Tax Bureau concerning 
turns filed during 1920 per- 
most striking of all are the 
ling with women, showing 
of the burden they bear and 
heir peculiar problems in the 
xemptions and other puzzling 


Of the 
tained i! 
State In 
the tax 
haps the 
items d 
what pa 
telling 0! 
matter 0 
things. 

It is br ught out in the official records 
not only ‘at women figure in numerous 
instances aS earners of surprisingly 
large incomes but that women wage 
earners 0’: an average are running close 
to the men as income producers. 

The bureau’s figures show that one- 
fifth of ‘he taxpayers contributing to 
the cost administering the affairs of 
the State are women. Women, married 
and single, filed 144,000 of the 745,000 
income tax returns in 1920. Of single 
women, not heads of families, there 
were 101,191 who filed returns and more 
than 98 per cent of them paid a tax. 
Those taxes ranged from one cent to 
many thousands of dollars. It will be 
seen that the single women made a re- 
markable showing since the number of 
single males was only 190,000. 

Returns From 30,000 With Dependents 

As an illustration of the extent to 
which women are sharing the burden 
with men of supporting dependents it 
may be pointed out that 30,000 single 
filed returns as supporting 
heads of families, as against 54,000 
single males who made similar returns. 

The income tax law provides that 
husbands and wives may file separate 
returns. The joint return proved the 
most popular. Husbands and wives 
filed 340,000 joint returns in 1920 and in 
almost every case the return was filed 
by the husband. 

The records show that more than 
$6,500,000 out of a total of $36,500,000 
was paid in taxes by the single and 
married women of the State who filed 
individual returns. The amount thus 
arrived at as the share contributed by 
women would, of course, be increased 
greatly if the joint returns filed by hus- 
bands and wives could be separated to 
show how much of the combined in- 
comes could be credited to the women. 

The persons who filed the total of 
745,000 returns, plus their wives and de- 
pendents, number in all 1,675,000. In 
other words, 1,675,000 out of a total pop- 
uation of 10,000,000 in the State come 
under the provisions of the law. The 
average amount of tax, based on the 
number who filed returns, was $49, 
while the average tax paid. by the 
612,000 was $59. Many who filed returns 
had to pay nothing, owing to the offset 
by exemptions. The figures for the av- 
erage tax are considered surprisingly 
large and far exceed those of other 
States in which income taxes: are levied. 

Comparison of Returns 

Furthe: omparisons between the fig- 
ures for women and men are afforded 
In the following items: 

One-fourih of the returns were filed 
by single males, * . 

One-eighth of the returns were filed 
by single females, : 

The average income earned by- a 
aie ma'e not head of a family was 
The average income earned by a 
_ female not head of a family was 

1394, Showing that the women keep 
Pace with the men as income earners. 

‘vVerage income of the married 
° a separate return, with or 
ependents, was $21,208. 

age income of the married 


female filing separate return, with or 
without dependents, was $9,380. 

The average income of the married 
person filing a joint return was $4,- 
665.60. 

The average income of the head of a 
family, male, unmarried, was $2,857. 

The average income of the head of a 
family, female, was $2,798, showing that 
in this group women with dependents 
were running as wage earners, or as 
income producers, well up with the 
men. 

Women in Finance 


The audit of returns showed 2 surl- 
prisingly large number of women derive 
handsome incomes, not only from the 
theatrical and motion picture profes- 
sions, but from big financial and busi- 
ness* enterprises, particularly in New 
York City. These occupations run all 
the way from the heads of large busi- 
ness concerns, secretaryships and posi- 
tions of great responsibility to well 
known banking institutions in the Wall 
Street district. 

An example of the presence of wo- 
men in important posts is shown in the 
State Income Tax Bureau itself, where 
women expert auditors are now being 
assigned to the different cities and vil- 
lages of the State to assist taxpayers 
in making out their returns for 1920. 
Women speakers are also working with 
a staff of “minute men” who are daily 
addressing large gatherings of members 
of chambers of commerce, clubs and 
other organizations on provisions of the 
law. 

The assignment of women to speak 
on income tax problems is an innova- 
tion, but it is felt that organizations 
of women might prefer to be addressed 
by members of their own sex and would 
feel more free to ask questions of im- 
portance to them in making out their 
returns by April 15. 

Women employes who live in the sub- 
urbs seem to be in doubt about how they 
should treat their commutation fares. 
These are held strictly personal ex- 
penses and are not deductible by the 
bureau. 

To offset this rather disturbing state- 
ment, young women who pay all the 
interest on the farm or home mortgages 
may take out these amounts. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
have graduated from Bryn Mawr, Vas- 
Sar or any of the other women’s col- 
leges and are loyally contributing to 
their alma mater, may deduct these con- 
tributions if they do not exceed 15 per 
cent of their net income. 





GROUP RATES 

Having combined their experience on 
group accident and sickness insurance, 
the companies writing this class of husi- 
ness have issued new rate sheets. The 
rates published are for the general guid- 
ance of agents, brokers and solicitors in 
soliciting this class of insurance and 
show the approximate minimum cost 
applicable to the best class of risks and 
where there is no special occupational 
hazard. Definite rates can be quoted 
only by home offices and then only 
when full information concerning the 
group has been furnished. These mini- 
rum rates are for the standard form 
of coverage, providing indemnity for 
temporary total disability resulting from 
disease or from accidents occurring 
away from occupation. 





LIBERAL LIFE CLEARED 

Suit for an accounting brought by 
William George, of Aurora, IIl., against 
certain officers and directors of the 
Liberal Life Assurance Company of An- 
derson, Ind., has been dismissed by 
Judge A. B. Anderson for lack of evi- 
dence to show that the company funds 
had been wrongfully disbursed. The 
following were named as defendants: 
Austin Retherford, president of the 
company; James N. Davis of Pitts- 
burgh, director genera} of the Loyal 
Order of Moose; Rodney H. Brandon, of 
Moose Heart, Ill., supreme secretary of 
the Moose order, and 8. L. Van Petten 
and James J. Netterville, both of Ander- 
son. 











REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 























A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
% reserve 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 



































IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 








Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $302,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 























; Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Total Assets Dec. 31, 1920 
Insurance issued during 1920 31,433,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920... 91,408,000.00 


THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
Nes jg and contented. 

hat those agents are-doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


over 
over 
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$8,742,000.00 
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Probate Clerk Tells of 
Insurance and Wills 


GIVES OHIO LIFE MEN POINTERS 





ae Bates Says Life Policies Provide 
Ready Cash for Inheritance 
' Taxes 





At the annual meeting of the Colum- 
bus Association of Life Underwriters, 
held in Columbus, O., Ray Bates, chief 
clerk and deputy to Probate Judge 
Homer Z. Bostwick of Franklin 
county, spoke on the “Permanency of 
Estates,” and gave the assembled life 
men something to think about in the 
application of life insurance to those 


who are with or without an estate and 
under necessity to conserve or create 
one. 

Estates, he said, are akin to the ob- 
jects and purposes of life insurance, 
and it is necessary to distinguish 
among the different kinds or forms of 
estates, which he described as any- 
thing one accumulates or holds during 
his lifetime and, in a narrower sense, 
anything that is transmitted to poster- 
ity. 

‘It is a moot question, Mr. Bates said, 
if there is not a better way to divest 
oneself of earthly possessions than bv 
will. The probate official has no quarrel 
with those who find a way to do that, 
he said, but the essential thing is that 
something be done to provide for the 
transmission of property to posterity 
without legal complications. 

In this connection, he said that 
records of probate courts of the United 
States show that less than 40 per cenit 
of the men of affairs have made a will, 
or a last will and testament, at time 
of death; the term “will” being ap- 
plied to estates consisting of personal 
property only, and “last wil' and testa- 
ment” applying where real estate is in- 
volved. 

Mr. Bates cited the case of a promi- 
nent Ohio business man who left a will 
providing for the transmission of his 
property through. his children to his 
grandchildren and for its reversion to 
the children of the last surviving grand- 
child. The probate court was under 
necessity to compute the probable 
value of the various bequests through 
two generations and the probable value 
to the great-grandchi'dren for the pur- 
pose of figuring the inheritance taxes 
under both Federal and State laws, and 
put the problem up to the actuary of 
the Ohio Insurance Department, which 
in turn submitted it to S. H. Wolfe, the 
well-known New York actuary. The 
result of its inquiries was to learn that 
there are no tables to enable such a 
calculation, although the possibility of 
making them is conceded. It therefore 
computed the taxes as closely as pos- 
sible by existing tables, and they were 
paid on that basis. 

Mr. Bates exp'ained in detail the op- 
erations of the Federal and State in- 
heritance tax laws, outlined the sched- 
iles of both exemptions and rates of 
payment, and emphasized the necessity 
to provide cash for making these pay- 
ments, provision for which. he said, was 
the first duty of every person leaving 
an estate. Life insurance, he added, 
provided the easiest means for fur- 
nishing such a fund of ready money, 
and he had no doubt, he said, that those 
present were using it as a very ef- 
fective argument in selling policies, for 
he had noticed an increasing propor- 
tion, especially among those who made 
wills, who had made this wise provision 
for the first cash drafts on their es- 
tates. 





SOUTHERN COMPANY CHANGES 

At the regular annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Southern Life 
& Trust Company Agency Man- 
ager H. B. Gunter was made third vice- 
president and Assistant Agency Man- 
ager Blair was made assistant secre- 
tary. 
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Why Famous Catcher 
Became An Agent 


OBSERVATIONS OF RAY SCHALK 





Player Picked Insurance for Life 
Work; With New York Life 


Between Seasons 





By RICHARD AXMAN 

Chicago, February 21.—Ray~ Schalk, 
famous catcher of the Chicago White 
Sox, has made a success of the life 
insurance business here this winter 
and after the baseball season is over, 
he expects to re-enter it- He is with 
the New York Life. Another famous 
paseba!l player, Roger Hornsby, first 
baseman and champion batsman of the 
St. Louis Nationals, is with the Missouri 
State Life. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer a few days ago Mr. Schalk said: 
“Life insurance is a business very much 
to my liking and the more I travel and 
the more I consider this profession, the 
greater is my conviction that everybody 


isa prospect for insurance. I never see 
a man without thinking that he can be 
insured and I have been surprised to 
find the number of men who do not 
carry insurance who are perfectly will- 


ing to buy it when approached. 
“Ever since the days of 1918 when 
baseball players were forced to go into 


‘essential industry,’ I have learned that 


it pays to be busy and I have never 
forgotten that at some period Father 
Time will creep up on me, put his hand 
on my shoulder and say: ‘You are not 


so young as you used to be. Someone 
else will take your place.’ I want to 
give the best baseball that is in me to 
the fans until that time arrives, and 
then I can say to them: ‘You have been 


very good to me and I thank you for 
everything.’ I shall give the best that 
isin me to work. That is why, when I 
am not busy ‘with baseball I am giving 
every ounce of energy to building up 
something which will be my future oc- 
cupation. 

Discussed Many Business Possibilities 


“For a time I was happy between sea- 
sons working for the Great Western 
Smelting & Refining Company. Then I 
decided to go on my own hook; carve 
out my Own career. I had a consulta- 
tion with the president of the Great 
Western Smelting & Refining Company, 
who has been my good friend, and to- 
gether we discussed the insurance busi- 
hess and its possibilities. We had con- 
sidered other things, but he agreed: with 
me that instead of investing money in 
some business proposition I should en- 
ter insurance where my best capital and 
assets would be an investment of my 
personal efforts, energies and individ- 
uality. There is a great deal about the 
isurance game which appeals to a man 
of my baseball training where one has 


to be on his feet every second of the 
me, have complete control of one’s 
wits, and be ever on the job. 

“Naturally, I know a great many peo- 
ple, while countless thousands have 
heard of me whom I do not know per- 
sonally. 


Wherever I have gone, they 
have given me a good reception. At the 
Start the hardest part was to meet peo- 
rle and let them know that I am now a 
business man. It was rather complicat- 
ed at the beginning and more like 
breaking into a new game. But all new 
bames must be mastered sometime and 
if there is a will and a way, it is not so 
i The world of insurance looked 

€ a tremendous big one at the start, 
but when it came to individual contact 
with cases, I found that common-sense 
and intelligence removed many of the 
obstacles. At first I was a little fright- 
op by the bigness of insurance, and 
. e fine caliber of the men engaged in 
t. I did not ‘know whether I had the 
qualities necessary to succeed in such a 





Policy Should Be 
Assigned to Creditor 


BETTER FOR ALL CONCERNED 








Northwestern National Life’s Secretary 
Declares Such Assignment to Be 
Most Satisfactory Arrangement 





M. V. Jenness, secretary of the North- 
western National Life, writing on “The 
Protection of Creditors” comes to the 
conclusion that the “interests of all con- 
cerned are better served by having the 
policy assigned to the creditor” in. dis- 
cussing whether policies taken out for 
the protection of creditors should have 
the creditor named as beneficiary or 
assigned to him as collateral for repay- 
ment of indebtedness. 

“If the creditor is named as benefi- 
ciary,” Mr. Jenness points out in the 
Company’s organ, “and the right to 
change the beneficiary is reserved, the 
creditor is not fully protected as the in- 
sured coud change the beneficiary at 
will, without the knowledge or consent 
of the creditor and before the indebt- 
edness had been fully liquidated. If 
the creditor is made the irrevocable 
heneficiary, it would be necessary to 
obtain his consent to a subsequent 
change of beneficiary after the indebt- 
edness had been repaid.” 

The writer also draws attention to 
the fact that should the creditor die 
first, his interest in the policy would 
automatically revert to the insured in- 
stead of passing to his estate, and if 
the irsured should die before his indebt- 
edness had been discharged the creditor 
would be entit'ed to recover out of the 
proceeds of the pcicy only svch 
amount as might then be owing to him. 
This would necessitate, the writer says, 
the appointment of a legal represent- 
ative by the proper court, although the 
amount involved would hardly pay the 
cost of the procedure. 

“All of the above objections are over- 
come, however, if the policy is assigned 
to the creditor instead of making it 
payable to him as beneficiary,” Mr. 
Jenness argues. “The creditor is ab- 
solutelv protected so long as the insured 
is indebted to him, for the assignment 
cannot be released. or discharged with- 
out his signature or consent. When the 
indebte¢ness has been fully repaid, the 
assignment is discharged by having the 
essignee execute the re’ease form on 
the back of his copy of the assignment 
and filing it with the Company. If the 
assignee should die before the insured, 
his interest in the policy would pass to 
his estate instead of reverting to the 
insured as in the case of a beneficiary.” 





complicated, but glorious profession. 
But my training has been to tackle a 
thing and get away with it, and I soon 
found that insurance required no differ- 
ent treatment than anything else. 

His First ’Phone Call 


“As soon as the newspapers an- 
nounced that I had gone into the life in- 
surance business, I began to receive 
te’evhone calls. The first one was from 
a colored chap who was born and raised 
in my home town, Litchfield, [ll., but 
whom I had not seen for a number of 
years. In introducing himself, he con- 
gratulated me on my new venture, in- 
formed me that he had been in Chicago 
for some time, could not get a job and 
would appreciate the loan of five dol- 
lars. After that, telephone calls were 
of a different and much more satisfac- 
tory nature. I recognized early that 
many people would like to see me be- 
cause of my sporting column reputation, 
but I also appreciated very well that I- 
must follow the first contact with an 
insurance sales talk, or the interview 
would be so much time wasted; so I 
went right to it and I am glad to say 
I have been successful.” 


The. admitted assets of the Reinsur- 
ance Life Company of America are now 
$980,692. It has $22,000,000 re-insurance 
in force. H. B. Hawley is president of 
the company. 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory ig ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 























HOME LIFE | 
INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 





WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 








The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
| for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,C00. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 








256 Broadway New York | 

















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organued 1850 








New Insurance paid- 
for in 1920 over 
$95,000,000 


Total Insurance now 
in force over 
$555,000,000 


Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 














GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
BWILL PAY THEM WELL 














1851 





Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














The average prospect 


Almshouse doesn’t want to hear any- 
Should Be thing about the almshouse, 
Taboo in the opinion of the Mu- 


tual Life. Nevertheless, 
that Company says in “Points,” some- 
body’s widow here, there and every- 
where goes over the hill to the poor- 
house continuously. And, for example, 
in a Philadelphia almshouse with 
eleven hundred inmates, only three had 
been life insurance beneficiaries. “My 
children in an asylum?—I guess not!” 
But who shall foresee?—asylums abound 
for orphaned children, and in one of 
them are six thousand little ones, and 
life insurance was left by the parents 
of only three. The other man’s widow, 
the other man’s children, the other 
man’s early death—never the possibility 
of disaster to us or to ours. Quote these 
almshouse and asylum figures to him, 
and tell him that many of the women 
were wives of just such quality men as 
he is, and many of the children had as 
excellent a father. 


* *” o 
Getting into men’s offices 
Sailing under false pretences 
Under False causes more irritation in 
Pretences Greater New York where 


men are unusually busy, 
visiting is cut to the minimum, and time 
is short, than any other one thing. The 
attention of The Eastern Underwriter 
has been called to the visits of a man 
who announces to the office boy that he 
wants to see the head of the firm and 
that he is a representative of the United 
States Government. When pressed for 
further details he declares that the Gov- 
ernment has sent him and that’s all 
that is necessary, in his opinion, to 
make the entry. No one is going to 
refuse to.see a representative of the 
Government in these days of tax un- 
certainties and he is invariably admit- 
ted. 

Reaching the inner sanctum he pulls 
out a book which turns out to be one 
of a set of volumes of addresses of the 
presidents, which were endorsed by a 
congressional committee some years 
ago. The Washington endorsement is 
his excuse for the lying approach. The 
emotions of the person interviewed can 


be imagined, and the situation is not. 


made any more happy when the caller 
is told indignantly that the books are 
not wanted, pulls out a card and says: 

“I am instructed by the government 
to write here whether its offer is ac- 
cepted or rejected. As I understand it 
you refuse to buy these volumes?” 

This is an attempt to convey the im- 
pression that some one has refused to 
take advantage of an offer of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This incident should offer reflection 
for life insurance agents who enter of- 
fices under deceptive circumstances. 
They lose more than they gain. 

’- *¢ # 


This pithy sermon deal- 
The ing with the efficacy of 
Unbreakable the life policy in protect- 
will ing estates is taken from 
the current number of 
the Travelers’ “Protection”: “The num- 
ber of estates contested is legion. In- 
deed, it seems impossible for a man of 
any considerable means without wife 
or children to leave his money to public 
or charitable uses, to intimate and life- 
long friends, or people he is interested 
in, without a contest from heirs whom 
perhaps he cared nothing for and for 
whom he has no reason to care. 

“The legal mill, like the mill of the 
gods, grinds exceeding small, and the 
estate too often comes out with the pur- 
pose of the testator defeated or the 
amount so reduced as to be incapable 


‘of carrying out the benefaction he tried 
to bestow. 

“By means of life insurance a man 
can leave a will which cannot be 
broken. He can make the beneficiary 
under the policy man, woman, children 
or institution, certain of securing what 
he meant them to have. Juries cannot 
reapportion it; disliked relatives or ad- 
venturers cannot lay claim to it; nor 
can speculative lawyers diminish it to 
their own profit. 

“If it is payable in a lump sum it 
will be paid in a lump sum to the desig- 
nated beneficiary. 

“If it is in the form of an annuity, it 
will provide- an income for a. specified 
term of years or for life, or it can be 
made to yield a specified income for a 
certain number of years and at the end 
of the term a sum in cash equal to all 
the income paid. The insurance com- 
pany becomes by the terms of the con- 
tract the trustee, charging nothing for 
its services, and providing security for 
the fulfillment of this duty far greater 
than any bank or trust company can 
furnish, and its trusteeship cannot be 
questioned. The terms of the policy 
are unalterable. 

“This is one reason why so many 
men are providing for bequests by life 
insurance, another reason in cases 
where men have wives and children is 
that the payment of such bequests 
which generally call for cash or income 
payments shall not be a charge on the 
estate, or as a specific bequest take 
precedence over the residue of the es- 
tate, or share equally with the bequest 
devised to the family, for there are 
well-known cases where the family’s 
share has been greatly impaired by the 
prior claim of specific bequests to 
others. 

“Insurance taken out for these pur- 
poses is becoming known as ‘bequest 
insurance.’ It is a new way of defeat- 
ing old enemies. You are going to hear 
a good deal about it in the future.” 


s 7 ns 
The Mutual Life has for 


No Medical years been willing in cer- 
Examination tain cases to issue a 
Necessary Single Premium Life or 


Endowment policy with- 
out medical examination where the ap- 
plicant purchases in conjunction there- 
with a Single Premium Annuity policy 
in sufficient amount so that in the 
event of death during the early years 
the premium paid for the Annuity 
would be sufficient to enable the Com- 
pany to pay the claim resulting from 
the Life policy without loss, says “The 
Organizer.’ The advantage of the ar- 
rangement is the applicant in pur- 
chasing the life insurance does not have 
to be examined. 





A VERMONT VERDICT 

The arguments in the case of the 
New York Life vs. Frank Kimball were 
completed last week before the Supreme 
Court of Vermont. This has been twice 
tried and twice has come to the higher 
court. The first time it was tried the 
verdict was for the plaintiff to recover 
$1,655, while the second time it was to 
recover $1,847. The first time it came 
to the higher court the verdict was re- 
versed and the case was sent back for a 
new trial. ‘ 





WILL TAKE LONG TRIP 


William J. Graham, Frank H. Davis, 
John A. Stevenson and Leslie York, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
will leave on March 5th on a long trip 
visiting agents, and going as far an the 
Pacific Coast. 











American Central 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


Address: 


Life 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, Presiden: 
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Organized 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 














LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST -STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 


$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 | 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: | 

fome é Sreedhar et sowr obs tgsenys mahi nse veusesonasboedentivassonrbecsens $ 20, 700,133, 74 
ro Wh... ee ee Zonas | 
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Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................... 23'840'% + 











Great Southern Life Insurance Com 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


surers since 1878. 
A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
is. Insurance in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
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Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
has $200,000,000.00 LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


This was accomplished by the Agency Force without the aid of the purchase of or 
consolidation with any other insurance company in 


SEVENTEEN YEARS, FOUR MONTHS AND TEN DAYS 


from the date of issue of the first policy contract. 





This is a record never before equaled by any other life insurance company. There is 
a reason for this wonderful growth. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT IT ISp 








HOME OFFICE: 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA | 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
629 First National Bank Bldg. Fourth Floor, Flatiron Bldg. ; 601 Finance Building 416 Atlantic National Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS DETROIT, MICHIGAN INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
613 Atlanta Trust.Co. Bldg. 420 First National Soo Line Bldg. 505 Harris Trust Building 4 503 Majestic Building 402 Fidelity Trust Co. Bldg. 


DENVER, COLORADO OMAHA, NEBRASKA LOUISVILLE, KY. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
745 Gas & Electric Bldg. 724 Brandeis Theatre Bldg. 822 Taylor Building 517 Rialto Building 


PORTLAND, OREGON CLEVELAND, OHIO OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA ST. LOUIS, MO. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
208 Morgan Building 808 Swetland Building 306 Colcord Bldg. . 1103 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 1601 Central Bank & Trust Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHARLOTTE, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS RICHMOND, VA. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
931 Munsey Bldg. 1115 Realty Bldg. 813 Praetorian Bldg. 511 Mutual Building 302 Day and Night Bank Bldg. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA SAN 


107 American Nat'l. Rank ¥ 





ANTONIO, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA NORFOLK, VIRGINIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Gunter Building 


Building 610 California Blde. 36 «Virginia National Bank Bide. 325 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place, of business 
105 William Street, New York City 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 


2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Sinale 
copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-clas: matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New Yurk, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 








REAL SUPERVISION 
No better instance of the splendid 
work which insurance departments of 


the various states can perform for in-_ 


surance companies and their policy- 
holders can be illustrated than in the 
ingenious, speedy and effective manner 
in which the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania insurance departments rushed to 
the rescue of three companies con- 
trolled by the Hannevig shipping in- 
terests and took them over. The de- 
partments had to work fast to keep the 
companies out of the hands of Federal 
Court receivers, and the intervention of 
a holiday helped them. Now that the 
companies will be liquidated by the De- 
partments the assets will be conserved; 
whereas if the receivers had gotten 
them the big resultant fees would have 
eaten heavily into the assets. 

It is estimated that the expense of 
liquidating a company by an insurance 
department does not exceed $10,000. 
The Federal fees for each company 
might have reached $100,000. Liquidator 
Fowler, of the New York Department, 
is doing splendid service; is a most 
efficient officer; and his abilities are 
becoming recognized. Commissioner 
Donaldson also is to be congratulated 
for his clever work in this very in- 
teresting transaction. 





PROMOTE DECKELMAN 

Charles Deckelman, who has been 
made manager of the liability claim di- 
vision of the Travelers at its home of- 
fice in Hartford gets his promotion to 
the head of this big department as a 
fitting reward for twenty years of faith- 
ful service with the company. 

He started his relationship with the 
Travelers on June 11, 1901, at the 
Metropolitan Branch Office in New York 
City. Three years later he was trans- 
ferred to the Buffalo branch as a claim 
adjuster. In 1908 he went from Buffalo 
to Philadelphia, and served in that of- 
fice as a claim adjuster until 1911 when 
he was called to the home office of the 
company to become assistant manager 
of the claim department. 





J. Carroll French has been elected 
president of the New York Plate Glass 
Insurance ‘Company. J. K. Clarke has 
been elected secretary. 





Superintendent Phillips says life com- 
panies cannot pay bonuses. 





Mountain’s Credit 
Insurance Scheme 


IN REVIVING TRADE 





A HELP 





Would Guarantee Payments to Export- 
ers in England and on Continent, 
and Cheapen Production 





(By Cross-Atlantic) 

London, February 14.—Sir Edward 
Mountain’s credit insurance scheme for 
reviving trade with Central Europe is 
attracting much attention, especially 
among financiers and traders. The ar- 
gument is that merchants are over- 
stocked with things that Central Europe 
badly needs, but cannot pay for, and if 
England could get produce from them 
it would reduce the cost of living. The 
Prime Minister has stated that some 
form of credit insurance is necessary, 
and the House of Commons has voted 
£26,000,000 for the purpose. Sir Ed- 
ward’s scheme is that a syndicate of 
bankers and insurance men in London 
should be formed to arrange guarantees, 
through similar syndicates in other 
countries, that the exporter of goods on 
either side should receive payment. He 
suggests that the Government should 
entrust to the British syndicate half of 
the £26,000,000 for the purpose, and ex- 
presses the belief that they would be 
more successful than any Government 
department. They would work for noth- 
ing, and would not gamble beyond the 
margin of safety. He believes it is 
better for the Government to stand the 
chance of losing £13,000,000 for the re- 
vival of trade than to continue spending 
vast sums of money on doles and artifi- 
cial work which are not a real cure for 
unemployment. One object of the 
scheme is to secure the exporter against 
any possible loss through depreciation 
of foreign currency between the time of 
the contract and the date of payment, 
and he supports a margin of 20 per 
cent. 

Sir Edward Mountain recently made 
the following statement: 

“In order to arrive at the position 
when trade will be revived many inter- 
mediate steps have got to be taken, and 
the scheme of credit insurance is one 
of them. One of the chief points is that 
it is necessary to get cheaper produc- 
tion, and everyone knows that to a large 
extent this depends upon cheaper liv- 
ing. 

To Stimulate Continental Trade 

“One of the first steps to be taken is 
to put Europe in such a position that 
she can, as early as possible, start ex- 
porting her grain and other produce to 
us. It would undoubtedly be better, if 
it were possible, to immediately place 
the whole of the distressed countries of 
Europe on a sound financial basis, but 
this would require a very large sum of 
money, and I do not see for the mo- 
ment where it is coming from. France 
with her budget deficit will find it very 
difficult. I doubt very much whether 
America will come in, and I do not 
think it would be possible to get money 
immediately required from this coun- 
try. 

“My scheme is all a tendency to the 
right direction. We are starting to 
enable those countries to -help them- 
selves, and work out their own salva- 
tion. wy 

“If those countries were allowed to go 
bankrupt it would involve an enormous 
loss of capital, followed by a long and 
painful process of recovery, all of which 
would add to the difficulties of trade, 
and increase the present unemployment. 

“Under the credit insurance scheme 
they would be kept going until perhaps 
the Allies were in a still better position 
to give them even greater help.” 

It is understood that joint considera- 
tion by the committee of leading bank- 
ers and insurance men of Sir Edward 
Mountain’s plan now only awaits a 
communication from Sir Robert Horne, 
which will give the Government's pro- 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








H. N. Pinkham, of Portland, Me., a 
veteran in the business, attended the 
meeting last week of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters after pay- 
ing a visit to’'the new building of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe and the 
Globe Indemnity in Newark. Mr. Pink- 
ham came down from Canada. He told 
the agents about the early organization 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. A letter to him from “Bob” 
Brennan, of Denver, first rounding up 
agents for the organization, came to his 
desk and he put in a dollar bill for 
membership and sent it to Denver, hop- 
ing to be the first New England mem- 
ber. In this he was unsuccessful as 
John C. Paige, of Boston, beat him out. 
Mr. Pinkham, however, was the second 
member from New England and has 
gone to many conventions. At one 
time he was vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association and he was also 
chairman of the organization commit- 
tee. Mr. Pinkham, by the way, is one 
of the original characters in insurance; 
is familiarly known as “Lydia” Pink- 
ham, and is quite a practical joker. 
During the Armstrong Investigation, 
some of the sessions of which he_at- 
tended, as he had once been general 
agent of the National Life of Vermont, 
he went over to an old restaurant in 
Liberty Street with some newspaper 
men. Seeing Russell Sage, the penuri- 
ous millionaire, dining on a glass of 
milk and some rolls, he sent over by a 
waiter fifteen cents with a request that 
Mr. Sage blow himself to a piece of pie. 
Instead of being angry, Mr. Sage pocket- 
ed the fifteen cents, ignored the pie 
offer, blew himself to a tooth-pick, and 
walked out serenely. Among Mr. Pink- 
ham’s achievements is one of paternity. 
He has been the father of eight chil- 
dren. , 

+ * = 

Harry M. Daugherty, appointed attor- 
ney general by President-elect Harding, 
was unsuccessfully attacked by the New 
York “World,” who accused him of 
drawing unusually large fees while ap- 
pearing before insurance departments 
in connection with a special dividend 
class of the National Protective Legion 
of Waverly, N. Y. When J. V. Barry, 
of the Metropolitan Life, was com- 
missioner of Michigan, and Arthur 
Vorys was commissioner of Ohio, this 
fraternal was in trouble, and paid fre- 
quent fees to Mr. Daugherty as counsel. 
After the New York “World” attack 


-Mr. Harding went right ahead and ap- 


pointed him. 





The Central National of Iowa has re- 
tired from New Jersey. 








posals for assisting export. credits. The 
banking and insurance authorities are 
stated to be in perfect accord on the 
proposed scheme, in which at present 
the lead, necessarily, is being taken by 
the insurance companies. If the pro- 
posals are carried out there would be a 
perfect sequence by which the banks 
would protect the trader and the insur- 
ance companies the banks, while the in- 
surance companies would look to the 


.Government for a reserve to meet the 


added risk. 

Sir Robert Horne, president of the 
Board of Trade, is stated to have hopes 
that it may be possible to get a begin- 
ning of trade credit insurance to co- 
operation on the part of the great banks 
and insurance companies in this coun- 
try, these co-operations to bear the 
whole of the risk, so that the Treasury 
may not be under an obligation by pro- 
viding money. 

Expert opinion in the city is un- 
favorable to this proposal, and a move- 
ment is on foot with a view to urging 
the Government to invite Mr. McKenna 
to take up the duties of beginning and 
supervising a scheme of trade credit 
insurance for Europe. 





FRANKLIN TOWNSEND, Jr. 





Franklin Townsend, Jr., well-known 
to insurance men in Western Pennsy). 


vania and former special agent for the 
Mechanics for Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and also office manager fo, 
Longacre & Ewing, has been appointed 
acting assistant director in charge of 


the insurance division of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. Mr. Townsend re. 
tired from the fire insurance business 
to enter the army in October, 1917, at 
Camp Meade, Md., as a private and 
was assigned to 304th ammunition train, 
79th Division. In November, 1917, he 
was assigned to war risk work for that 
organization. Early in November, 
when the A. HB. F. War Risk Section was 
being organized Mr. Townsend was per- 
manently assigned for that work, and 
went overseas in December, 1917, with 
the rank of battalion sergeant-major 
While overseas, he had charge of the 
war risk work in St. Nazaire, France, 
and later was put in charge of the war 
rigk work in England, Ireland and Scot. 
land, with headquarters in London, hav- 
ing been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the adjutant general’s department. He 
joined the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance at the solicitation of Colonel 
Henry D. Lindsley, formerly commant- 
ing officer of the War Risk Section, A. 
E. F., when Colonel Lindsley was made 
director of the Bureau. He was ap- 
pointed assistant chief, allotment and 
allowance division. Upon the resigna- 
tion of Colonel Lindsley and the ap 
pointment of Colonel R. G. Cholmeley- 
Jones as director, Mr. Townsend was 
transferred to the insurance division as 
manager of the premium receipts and 
accounting subdivision. Subsequently, 
he was made executive to the assistant 
director in charge of the insurance di- 
vision, and is now acting assistant di- 
rector, in lieu of Captain E. W. Bonnaf- 
fon, U. S. N., who has been detailed to 


the U. S. Shipping Board in charge of 
supplies and sales. 
* & + 
J. C. Cummins, executive adviser of 
the Equitable of Iowa, was elected see: 


retary of the company thirty years ago. 
Ever since that day the company has 


reflected his character whi:h is still 
stamped upon the honorable and power 
ful institution that he has helped to de 
velop. Mr. Cummins has put his life 
‘into the company. He has scen it grow 
from $3,000,000 of insurance in force 
to more than a quarter o! a billion. 
The atsets of the company, which were 
$765,000 when he became associated 
with it have grown to more than forty 
times that amount, and for the most 
part these things have been accomplish: 
ed under the guiding han of J. © 


Cummins. On January 15, 121, Exec: 
tive Adviser Cummins passe‘ his sixty: 
ninth milestone. He was aw.y from the 
Home Office on his birthday, put agents 
all over the country honored him by 
writing as a compliment £130,625 of 
business. 
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Against Reciprocal- 
Mutual Re-Insurance 


{LLINOIS AGENTS RESOLUTIONS 





ake Public Details of Investigation 
Conducted By President J. A. 
Giberson 





Strong action on the question of re- 
insurance of mutual and reciprocal busi- 
ness by stock companies was taken last 
week at ihe mid-winter meeting of the 
linois Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents, which adopted resolutions asking 
the National Association to take juris- 
diction over this subject, adopting a 
standard resolution defining its position 
on the matter and then securing pledges 
from the companies in the same way 
that it has in regard to overhead writ- 
ing. The Illinois body takes the posi- 
tion that any giving of business back 
and forth in that way by stock compa- 
nies is inconsistent. 

An extended investigation as to the 


extent of this practice has been made 
recently by President J. A. Giberson, 
of the Illinois Association, who has 
gone over the records of the Illinois 
insurance department and reported that 


he had found very few cases involving 
the practice complained of, and those 
largely in the case of the smaller insti- 
tutions, which have not extensive ag- 
ency plants. Mr. Giberson read corres- 
pondence from the Boston, stating that 
ithad a regular treaty with the Michi- 
gan Millers Mutual, and saw nothing in- 
consistent in it, and from the General 
Fire and Eagle, Star & British Domin- 
ions, stating that the re-insurance it had 
given the Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual was through local agents where the 
Central Manufacturers was represented 
in the same agencies, thus giving the 
local agents an opportunity for writing 
larger lines in the stock companies. 

It was stated that the Globe & Rut- 
gers had ceded considerable business 
to the Central Manufacturers Mutual. 
Mr. Giberson read letters from a num- 
ber of company exeeutives who have in 


the past had re-insuratice relations with 
mutuals, stating that they had entirely 
discontinued the practice. Among the 
companies listed as still receiving some 
business from the mutuals were the 


lilinois Fire of Peoria, Pioneer of Chi- 
cago, Metropolitan-Hibernia of Chicago, 
Capital of Sacramento, Allied Fire of 
Pittsburgh, and Federal Union, Chicago. 
While a similar investigation has not 
been made of the casualty company 
records, President Giberson said he be- 
lieved that if there was any connection 
at all between reciprocals and stock 
companies, it was very slight. 


Four Companies in 
Joint Operation 


UNIQUE SEIBELS “COMBINE” 





Glens Falis, Royal Exchange and Na- 
tional Subsidiary Interested in 
South Carolina Company 





There are many combinations in the 
insurance business which are out of 
the ordinary, but from many aspects 
none is more unique than the South 
Carolina Insurance Company. 

This Company is operated jointly 
with the Glens Falls, the Royal Ex- 
change and the Colonial Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The latter is a subsidiary of the 
National of Hartford. 

The manager of the South Carolina is 
E. G. Seibels, who is also president. 
He is New York’s longest distance com- 
muter as he alternates between South 
Carolina and New York, one of his resi- 
dences being in Columbia and the other 
in West Fifty-seventh Street. In addi- 
tion to being an underwriter and a 
general agent he is manager of a cotton 
insurance association. So, it will be 


_ seen that the Glens Falls, National and 


Royal Exchange Assurance interests in 
the South Carolina are in good hands. 





LIQUIDATE EUREKA 
The Eureka Mutual Fire of Pennsyl- 
vania has transferred its assets and pro- 
vided for its liabilities in the Eureka 
Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 
and the Berwind Exchange, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and will be liquidated. 





ELECT MARVIN DIRECTOR 


William G. Marvin, former head of 
the insurance department of the Na- 
tional City Bank, and now practicing 
law in this city, has been elected a di- 
rector of Hamilton & Wade, Inc., a 
New York brokerage house of which he 
is counsel. 





RE-INSURES HERNANDO 


The Standard Fire of Connecticut has 
re-insured the Hernando Insurance Com- 
pany, of Memphis. This Company was 
organized in 1860. 





The National Geographic Society has 
issued a bulletin urging that a fireproof 
hall of records be built to house the 
government’s priceless documents. 





Colonel John L. Cunningham, former 
president of the Glens Falls, has been 
forbidden by his physician to travel 
and make speeches, a fact which he ex- 
plained in a letter to New Jersey in- 
surance agents who wanted him to ad- 
dress them, last week. 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 











UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 




















> _fHE AUTOMOBILE—— 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022.207.23 
$6,966,656.56, 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 

OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 


Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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Hsurance (0. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
. New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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I am sometimes inclined to believe 
that most of the officers of casualty and 
fire insurance companies have no faith 
at all in advertising, merely looking at 
it as a necessary evil which they can’t 
escape. 

I say this because (and the editor of 

The Eastern Underwriter and other in- 

j surance journals will perhaps bear me 

; out when I make the statement) many 

i of their advertisements in insurance 
magazines frequently look to me as 
though they were prepared by the office 
boy on some Saturday morning just 
before a World’s Series ball game for 
which somebody had given him a 

, ticket. 

q _ Much of it is sad stuff all right. 

i) Now for a bit of constructive criti- 

cism: 

# The advertising matter in insurance 
journals costs money and I presume is 
placed there with the intention of creat- 
ing a favorable impression. Why 
wouldn’t it be a good idea then to spend 
a little more time so that the advertise- 
ment would at least approximate the 
appearance of advertisements in some 
of the leading trade journals devoted to 
other lines. 

Ever notice the advertisements of the 
Niagara Insurance Company? 

This organization does not over-elab- 
orate its advertisements, but, to slight- 
ly paraphrase the alleged remark made 
by Mrs. Mayor Hylan to the Queen of 
Belgium, those ads “say a mouthful” 
and there is plenty of white space about 
the Company’s advertisements in order 


to attract the eye and their restraint of 
statement is healthy. 

Occasionally, but not often, my wife 
succeeds in getting me to attend a 
dance or a reception, and I am always 
interested at such times to sit on the 
side lines and note the “get-up,” if I 
may use that term, of the ladies pres- 
ent. Most of them are over-décorated 
and it would appear from a cursory ex- 
amination that they allowed their dress- 
makers to go the limit and elaborate 


their costumes until originality, if it is . 


originality, was exhausted. Then sud- 
denly a finely proportioned lady puts in 
an appearance dressed in a plain black 
velvet affair with perhaps a string of 
pearls to set it off, after which the 
male parking space in front of such a 
person generally becomes congested. 

Someone has well said, “Make every 
occasion a great occasion” and the 
above statement sounds good to me, 
even though the occasion may appear 
to be no greater than an attempt to ad- 
vertise an insurance company in a 
trade paper. 

Let us assume that a full page in an 
insurance journal costs $150. Well, 
$150 is $150. In other words, it is real 
money and spent presumably with the 
idea that it will be worth something to 
the advertiser. 

Now, for say 20 per cent additional 
an advertisement could be prepared by 
an expert and wonderfully improved by 
the efforts of a good artist. The ef- 
fect would, I think, then be worth a 
good deal more than it cost and every- 


Metropolitan District 
C. G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 








New York Offices 


Service Department 
Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


Marine Department 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
General Marine Managers 

63-65 Beaver Street 
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body, I am sure, would be very much 
better pleased with its appearance and 
the results attained. 


I have. on occasion, been allowed to 


linger for a time in the offices of var- 
ious high insurance executives and I 
have always noticed that such sanctums 
are usually planned with an eye to de- 
tail and good taste, even though the 
public seldom has an opportunity to 
visit therein. 


This is as it should be, but why not 


spend a little money to improve the 
appearance of the Company’s insurance 
journal advertising which is viewed by 
many, so that it will attract more fav- 
orable attention and 
thing of beauty and a joy forever, or so 
long as it is supposed to function. 


in a way be a 


The building trades, the dress goods 


folks, the automotive manufacturers and 
other 
take pains with their advertising irre- 
spective of where it is to appear and 
it is high time that insurance men took 


industrial organizations usually 








D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Basset, Vice-President 


A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Secretary. 
J. A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


Ins. Co. 
Of Philadelphia 


Organized 1854 





Statement Jan. 1, 1921 
ASSETS and LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL .....$ 600,000 


Reserve Re-insurance 


UE, ed's oo. od 0 ¥ eal 1,465,929 
Reserve For All Other 
Liabilities ........ 159,357 


NET SURPLUS 564,541 
TOTAL .....$2,789,828 


John Kay, V.-Pres. & Treasurer 


| D. H. Dunham, President 
| Neal Basset, Vice-President 

John Kay, V.-Pres. & Treasurer | 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

| 


FIREMEN’S 


Ins. Co. 
Of Newark 


Organized 1855 





Statement Jan. 1, 1921 
ASSETS and LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ..... $1,250,000 


Reserve Re-insurance 


ES ist lo wip aiah'ht oe. 5,191,079 
Reserve For All Other 

Liabilities ........ 1,205,347 
NET SURPLUS 2,086,742 


TOTAL ..... $9,732,168 


“ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES” 


“LOYAL TO FRIENDS AND LOYAL AGENTS” 


CAPITAL .....$1,000,000 


“Reserve Re-insurance 


| RRS RS Oe 2,295,788 
*Reserve For All 
‘Other Liabilities... 260,940 


NET SURPLUS 449,841 


H. M. Gratz, President 

D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Basset, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 

A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Secretary 


GIRARD 


Of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 





Statement Feb. 16, 1921 
ASSETS and LIABILITIES 


em $4,006,570 


_—_— 


TOTAL 








Policyholders 
Surplus. $1,164,541 


Policyholders 
Surplus. $3,336,742 








Policyholders 


Surplus. $1,449,841 
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“ACTUAL MARKET VALUE USED FOR ALL SECURITIES” 


*As of Dec. 31, 1920. 








a leaf out of their books and “went anq 
did” likewise. 

For it is still true that a thing tha 
is worth doing is worth doing well. 


Shanxvage Nao fk ee 


CAN’T INSURE A STOLEN CAR 








Continental Wins Case in Supreme 
Court; Adjuster Makes Successful 
Investigation of Ownershio 





The Supreme Court of New York has 
ruled that the purchaser of a stolen car, 
even though an innocent party, is not 
its owner and that the car can be taken 
wherever found. The only way the as 
sured can obtain valid title is by pur. 
chasing from its valid owner. 

This sensible doctrine is the net re 
sult of a successful defense by the Con- 
tinental of a suit for $1,900 claimed on 
acar. The Continental had an adjuster 
make a thorough investigation to prove 
that the car was stolen and not the 
property of the assured. After obtain- 
ing all the information about the ear, it 
was advertised in the reward list and 
copy sent to every police department in 
the country. Finally the insured car 
was traced from the factory through 
five ownerships. It had been stolen two 
weeks before the assured bought it. 





BRITISH STOCK MOVEMENTS 
(By Cross-Atlantic) 

In the general fall of Stock Ex 
change values which has been going on 
during the greater part of 1920 insur- 
ance shares have participated to the 
full, and it is computed that their ag- 
gregate depreciation from tlie highest 
points touched exceeds fifty million 
pounds. During the early part of last 
year there was undoubtedly no little 


speculation in insurance shires, just 
as in almost every other class of secul- 
ity, and the fall from the toy has been 


in no small measure accentuated by 
that consideration. There his been 4 
partial recovery in share valuvs just re 
cently, and many think that in the 
cases of the front rank companies the 
fall has been overdone. 





BOSTON INCORPORATION 


Under the name of Fergus Loud & 
Ferguson, Inc., an agency h:: been it 
corporated in Boston to do au insurance 
business. The capital is $30,/0 and the 
incorporators are James G. Ferguson, of 
Brookline; Charles O. Loud. of Sher 


born; and Albert G. Ferguson, of Bos 
ton. 





AGENCIES COMBINE 


The L. M. Codington Co. .nd Garret 
W. Van Cleef, insurance ncies of 
Somervil’e, N. J., have com)ined, tT 
taining both offices. Mr. \an Cleef 
will have charge of the inspection % 


risks. 


— Tp 
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Say Walford & Co, Are 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes 


JERSEY AGENTS TALK LLOYD’S 





Baffled By All-Cover Policies That 
Stocks Can’t Write in One 
Contract 





The most baffling and irritating sub- 
ject that interests local agents today 
is that of Lloyds representatives and 
practices. The Lloyds are irritating be- 
cause their representatives can do 
things which regular agents can’t; and 
they re baffling because the regular 
agents can’t figure out how they get 
away with it. Moreover, there are 
Lloyd’ representatives scattered through 
every mportant insurance district and 
oftentimes the neighboring agents don’t 
know who they are; who they repre- 
gent; where they are; or why they are. 


All of this was brought out quite 
clearly at the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers held in Newark on Thursday. 


Everything Covered for $37.50 
President T. C. Moffatt introduced the 
subjé when he explained the cover— 
everything policy offered for $37.50 in 
one contract by Walford & Co., Mont- 


gomery Street, Jersey City, whose ac- 
tivities have been discussed in The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

“Tt is true that they cover every- 
thing in one policy and at absurdly low 
rates, but we can’t get anything on 
them unless they write in New Jersey, 
and that’s what we are trying to find 
out,” said Mr. Moffatt. 

“! think you will find that they are 
not violating the law by writing in this 
state.” said W. S. Naulty, of Jos. M. 
Byrne & Co. “They write everywhere 
but here, and I am quite sure they are 
the Jersey City end for Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes.” 


This started a discussion in which 
John Ward and James Ransom of 
Jersey City, and other agents told 


about risks written by Lloyd’s in New 
Jersey by brokers in Chicago, New York 
and Philadelphia. Anything and every- 
thing is covered at rates which are 
shocking to young stock company un- 


derwriters. Apparently, they escape 
supervision and often taxation. 
This led to a lot of talk about floaters, 


open policies and other Jong distance 
and wide cover contracts some of whic 
are issued by Lloyd’s and some of which 
are not; and Mr. Moffatt in order to 
get some action, said: 


“What we must have is evidence, 
gentlemen”; whereupon W. 8. Naulty 
offered the suggestion: 

“Why not subpoena the contents of 
the safe of the Chubb organization, the 
Federal Insurance Company. That com- 
pany, just to mention one, writes broad 
cover floaters; makes no secret of it; 
and has plenty of competition among 
other stock companies.” 

Demand For Wide Coverage 

Mr. Moffatt said that there was a 
wide, considerable and legitimate de- 
mand for a wide cover policy, but it 
should be decided just how wide the 
cover should be. The commissioners had 
taken up the subject of multiple lines, 
but had voted against the English mul- 
tiple line system. The time might 
come when it will be adopted here, but 
he didn’t think personally that the time 
was ripe for the adoption of the British 
system now; and he thought that ag- 
ents might be better off in the end if 
they on!y had to meet some of the too- 
much-co ver covers complained of, rather 
than have every company write them. 





EASTERN UNION 

Jesse E. White, vice-president of the 
Great \merican, has been elected chair- 
man of the recently organized executive 
commitiee of the Eastern Union. Wil- 
fred Kurth, vice-president of the Home, 
has been elected vice-chairman. The 
membership committee has admitted S. 
D. Andrus, vice-president of the Inter- 
State Fire, of Detroit. 

















ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$6,000,000 





“—AND STILL THEY COME!” 


If an insurance agent, realizing the field for 
Registered Mail Insurance, was hopeful for a 
“psychological moment” at which this cover- 
age could most easily be sold, he could want 
for no more timely opportunity than he is 
offered today. 


For registered mail robberies are occurring 
almost weekly. Last Thursday, February 
17th, the Toledo, Ohio, Post Office was “re- 
lieved” of six registered pouches said to con- 
tain half a million dollars in securities and 
currency. Only recently Chicago, Omaha, and 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, have witnessed equally 
serious losses. 


There is your insurance market created for 
you. Learn Registered Mail. Then go out and 
make prospective customers see the need for it. 


WE CAN HELP YOU SELL IT! 





_ THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 








Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Crop Investment, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 





















































Take Blame For 
Departmental Action 


CASUALTY MEN 





RESPONSIBLE 





Fire Agents Had Naught to Do With 
Withholding Jersey Licenses From 
Big City Men 
It was the naughty, naughty casualty 
insurance men who put over the dictum 
that a man’s principal place of business 
must be in New Jersey if he wants to 
do business as an insurance agent in 
that state. Tom Moffatt, Fred Cox, Ar- 
nold Rippe, Frank Heller and other 
prominent figures in the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters (the fire 
agents’ organization) had nothing at all 
to do with the Departmental attitude, 
the Attorney General’s o.k., or any other 
feature of the absurd situation. It is 
absurd because John Doe, who works 
for the Queen or the Continental as a 
map clerk, who commutes from New 
Jersey, and who is trying to pick up a 
few bits on the side by soliciting lines 
after office hours—also thereby getting 
practical production experience—is 
barred by New Jersey legislative act, 
but Johnson & Higgins or Benedict & 
Benedict or any other large brokerage 
house of magnitude can solicit their 
heads off through a dummy agent, for 


whom they pay desk rent in New 
Jersey. 





Nothing But Trouble 


The fire agents were set right with 
the insurance community in a talk to 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers made by Louis O. Faulhaber, of 
the Employers’ Liability, at the annual 
convention in Newark last week. 

Looking a trifle woebegone, as befits 
a representative of a body of men who 
after a long chase have capturad a herd 
of wild bulls and then do not know what 
to do with them, but with set teeth de- 
ciding to confess the “crime” and have 
done with it, Mr. Faulhaber explained 
how agency and brokerage regulation 
was the big aim of the casualty agents’ 
association for years. He told how they 
looked sympathetically upon the fire 
agents’ association and thought it 
looked sympathetically upon them; and 
how after some years had gone by the 
casualty agents had decided to act and 
put teeth in agency regulation in New 
Jersey so that they could put out of 
business the fellows countersigning pol- 
icies in Philadelphia and New York for 
companies nox having their home offices 
in Jersey. Finally, the trick was accom- 
plished—the Department acted—the At- 
torney General approved—and counter- 
signing was given a black eye. 

With a great deal of satisfaction the 
casualty agents sat back with a smile 
to contemplate their action. The smile 
didn’t last long. The first shock the 
casualty men had was when they found 
that the domestic companies, although 
on surface indications the gainer by the 
Department’s action, didn’t approve at 
all. Of course, the North Jersey cas- 
ualty agents knew companies of other 
states wouldn’t like it, but the attitude 
of the local companies was a bitter pill. 
Next they discovered that they were a 
target for a great deal of ear-burning 
criticism from brokers, underwriters, 
and others in the New York and Phila- 
delphia offices. They were charged with 
trying to deprive a lot of ambitious 
young men out of pocket money earned 
outside of regular hours; and of play- 
ing into the hands of New Jersey do- 
mestic fire companies. 

Lawyers didn’t agree with them. A 
court action was started by one of the 
men who is damaged by the Depart- 
ment’s ruling. And, finally, policies for 
countersignature began to roll into the 
offices of Mr. Faulhaber and others, 
“and all that we have got out of this 
thing has been additional work, being 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Rap Firemen’sin 
New Jersey Meeting 


BANK RESOLUTION PASSED 





Offered By Frank B. Heller, Whose 
Agency Sent Back Firemen’s Sup- 
plies and Took Continental 





Those attending the meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers in Newark last week were interest- 
ed in seeing what action would be tak- 
en in regard to the Louisville bank ag- 
ency situation and the Firemen’s in 
view of the fact that Newark, in which 
city the meeting was held, is the home 
town of the Firemen’s. 

The matter was brought up by Frank 
B. Heller, of the Schlesinger-Heller Ag- 
ency, which recently resigned the Fire- 
men’s because of this appointment, and 
which took on instead the Continental. 
The Sch esinger-Heller Agency suc- 
ceeded the L. Schlesinger Company, 
which in addition to the fire insurance 
agency runs a big real estate office. 
The resolution was passed without any 
comment and without much interest be- 
ing evinced. It was unanimously car- 
ried, even William S. Naulty, vice- 
president and insurance manager of 
Joseph M. Byrne & Company, a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, 
not voting “no.” When Mr. Naulty 
was asked how he would vote on the 
resolution in view of the stock ex- 
change connection of Joseph M. Byrne, 
head of the Byrne Agency, he shrugged 
hig shoulders, smiled and gave the im- 
pression that the resolution was a mat- 
ter of indifference to him. 

The resolution reads as fol ows: 

“Whereas, believing that the contin- 
ued creation of local insurance agencies 
under the control of banks and/cr trust 
companies or other institutions which 
by their nature are capable of con- 
trolling or coercing lines of insurance, 
impairs, and, if persisted in, wil! de- 
stroy the present agency system; there- 
fore 

“Be it resolved that the New Jersev 
Association of Underwriters unequivocal- 
ly endorses the action of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents taken 
at Richmond, Va., on March 18, 1920, 
dec'aring against further extensions of 
bank insurance agencies; and be it 

“Further resolved that the action 
taken by said National Association in 
annual convention at Des Moines, Ia., 
in defense of that declaration has our 
euthusiastic endorsement and support; 
and be it 

“Further resolved that we recognize 
the value of good local boards wherever 
they exist to the benefit of the insur- 
ing public and to the insurance com- 
panies and the agents; and that we, 
therefore, unconditionally approve the 
support given by the National Associa- 
tion to the Louisville Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of its efforts to prevent the 
appointment of bank insurance agen- 
cies in plain defiance of its rules and 
in face of a dec’aration previously 
made by the National Association; and 
be it 

“Further resolved that the New Jer- 

sey Association of Underwriters has 
witnessed with peculiar gratification 
and pride the very masterful adminis- 
tration of the office of president of the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
‘ents by Fred J. Cox, of Perth Amboy, 
for Many years past a member of this 
association, and we wish to assure him 
that the admiration and the confidence 
and support which his many brilliant 
qualities have won from us are 
strengthened and increased and have 
become to him an abiding possession. 





WIRE BROWN SYMPATHY 

At the meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters in Newark 
last week a telegram of sympathy was 
sent to Atlee Brown, state rating ex- 
pert, in which the agents expressed 
their appreciation of the services which 
have been rendered to the insurance 
business by Mr. Brown. They also 
hoped for his speedy recovery. 


Good Fellowship 
At Newark Dinner 


PRAISE FOR MOFFATT AND COX 





New Commissioner of New Jersey 
Guest of Agents; Col. Frank D. 
Layton, of National, Talks 





The twenty-eighth annual dinner of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers was held at the Robert Treat 
Hotel in Newark on Thursday night of 
last week, the occasion being marked by 
all the the enthusiasm and enjoyment 
which are characteristic of the jovial 
crowd of New Jersey agents and their 
guests who congregate for these jolly 
dinners. All the familiar New Jersey 
faces were there, while in addition there 
were members of the new insurance 
colony of Newark, including United 
States Manager Hugh R. Loudon, of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, and other 
members of his staff. 


It was an occasion which sent: many 
blushes rushing across the cheeks of 
Thomas C. Moffatt, the retiring presi- 
dent of the association, who is every- 
body’s friend and who loves his busi- 
ness and most everybody in it. It was 
also a felicitous occasion for Fred J. 
Cox, of Perth Amboy, president of the 
National Association, a scrapper for 
what he thinks is right, and always on 
the job. Many kind words of him were 
said. Editor W. E. Underwood, of “The 
American Agency Bulletin,’ who has a 
bigger fire insurance circulation than 
any of the regular papers; Chairman of 
the executive committee, James L. Case, 
of Norwich, Conn.; and Walter Bennett, 
the youthful, grey-headed and eloquent 
secretary of the association, were also 
on hand. It was Senator Charles E. 
Pilgrim, of New Jersey, however, who 
gave Moffatt the best send off. He pre- 
dicted a brilliant future for him—said 
he would achieve great things—and 
called him a credit to the community. 

The Bank Agencies 


Of course, everybody had the feeling 
that the main subject of the evening 
was the bank agencies. President Cox 
started that subject when he stated: 
“We are trying to stop the banking in- 
terests making inroads into the insur- 
ance business. We consider the bank 
agency unfair competition. The only 
way we can see to fight the bank agency 
is to have a little bank of our own. 
Every man works up a business and 
should have the privilege of passing on 
his business to his family after he is 
gone. An insurance man cannot be 
sure when his business will be swept 
away. We are not forcing the comna- 
nies to turn down bank agencies. We 
are not attempting to force anyon: to 
our will, but we want to show the com- 
panies that the agent has a task to per- 
form in the business that cannot be 
successfully worked out by any other 
system.” 

Mr. Cox paid a glowing tribute to the 
work of Atlee Brown the rating expert, 
who is recovering from illness, and ex- 
pressed the wish of the association that 
he would soon be on the job again. 

When it came Senator Pilgrim’s turn 
to speak, he expressed a real construc- 
tive idea which agents all over the coun- 
try should consider and make a part 
of their practice: “Personal service is 
a business and it is a real profession,” 
he said. “As long as business is done 
with a ‘service first’ motto in mind, the 
competition of a big corporate institu- 
tion need not be feared. Insurance is 
a profession and professional men can 
follow the even tenor of their ways. If 
the agent has the goods he need not 
fear competition of banks or any other 
competing system.” 

The newly elected president, A. W. 
Hicks, of Summit, N. J., was introduced 
to the agents again and then came the 
new Commissioner of Insurance, Wil- 
liam E. Tuttle, Jr. Mr. Moffatt, in in- 
troducing Commissioner Tuttle, said 
that he had found him a regular fellow 
and that if the agents had any respect 








WM. B. CLARK, President 


102 Years of Service 


Losses Paid over $195,000,000 
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r his judgment, they would find Mr. 


pb a everything that a regular fellow 


ignifies ; 
ane! F. D. Layton, vice-president 


ot the National of Hartford, in making 
the speech of the evening, had as his 
topic the word “service,” and said that 
the first point that he considers impor- 
tant is accuracy. After that, the agent 
should know exactly the scope of cover 
that he is obtaining: for his client. 
third, he should make the client under- 
stand just what insurance he has bought 
and upon just what points he is cov- 
ered and where not covered. “Insurance 
men should know and not. merely 
believe,” was a comment. 

The meeting closed in a very appro- 
priate manner with President Moffatt 
carrying out the beautiful clock which 
had been presented to him by the asso- 
ciation for his three years of conscien- 
tious service as president. 





STATE OFFICIALS ARE AGENTS 





Write Out Motor Licenses With One 
Hand and Insurance Policies 
With Other 





George J. Gannon, motor yehicle ag- 
ent in Jersey City,—he issues licenses 
to automobile owners—is reported. to 
be in the insurance business as well; 
and it was stated at the annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters last week that he gives 
one company alone $100,000 in liability 
premiums. It is regarded as something 
more than a co-incidence that the Ajax 
Insurance Agency is at 283 Grove 
Street, Jersey City, the same address as 
Mr. Gannon’s. 

Nor is Mr. Gannon the only state offi- 
cial who is in the insurance business; 
and the activities of some of these men 
were discussed at the meeting by 
Jersey City agents. 





LOGUE, 


UNLIMITE 


Telephone Court 1908 





LOWRIE, NIEHAUS & CO. 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


INSPECTION 
SCHEDULE ANALYSIS 
ENGINEERING 


ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 
ARROTT BUILDING, WOOD ST. & FOURTH AVE. 


SERVICE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CRITICISES FOUR COMPANIES 





Globe & Rutgers, United States, North 
River and Stuyvesant Rapped 
About Mississippi 





President Moffatt, of the New Jersey 
Association.of Underwriters, at the an- 
nual meeting last week criticised four 
companies because at the time he had 
made his speech they had not retired 
from Mississippi when other companies 
had done so. The companies he men- 
-tioned were the Globe & Rutgers, 
North River, United States and Stuy- 
vesant. He offered a resolution of 
sympathy to Mississippi agents who are 
seeing their business go off the books, 
which resolution was seconded by 
President F. J. Cox, of the National 
Association. The resolution follows: 

“We desire to express our sympathy 
to the agents of Mississippi who under 
the conditions existing in that state, 


’ rising from the forced withdrawal of 


nearly all companies from that state, 
are losing their established incomes 
due to the attack made upon the com- 
panies by the Mississippi Revenue Col- 
lector in attempting to punish the com- 
panies for adopting a modern and eco- 
nomical system of ascertaining insur- 
ance costs through an universal and 


ELECT HICKS PRESIDENT 
Member of Hicks Bros., Summit, Famil- 
iar Figure at National 
Conventions 

A. W. Hicks, of Summit, N. J., who 
was elected president of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters at its meet- 
ing last week, is of the New England 
country banker type in personal ap- 
pearance, steady as Plymouth Rock and 
in the confidence of everybody. His 
father was in the insurance business 
before him, and his firm is Hicks Bros. 
At recent conventions of the National 
Association he has obligingly served on 
the door as sergeant-at-arms. 

These vice-presidents were elected: 

S. C. Bishop, Elizabeth; W. M. Wat- 
son, Trenton; W. A. Faunce, Atlantic 
City; Thomas Whitaker, Millville; 
James Ransom, Jersey City; Robert 
O’Gorman, Newark; T. W. Cocker, Jr., 
Paterson; C. Griffith; Morristown; A. 
P. Craig, Blairstown; and H. Birdsall, 
Red Bank. 

The executive committee consists of 
T. C. Moffatt, Newark; T. F. Appleby, 
Asbury Park; Arnold Rippe, Jersey 
City; and H. G. Evans, Camden. 











equitable distribution of such costs as- 
certained by a state-governed rating 
bureau.” 


MAKING THE AUTO SAFER 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce Reports 100 P. C. Reduction 
in Death Ratio; Pushes Reforms 





Only half as many people were killed 
by automobiles during 1920 as during 
1914, in proportion to the number of 
automobiles. According to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
number of deaths per car in 1914 was 
-0025 and in 1920, .0013. The absolute 
number of deaths in Detroit decreased 
by one from 1919 to 1920 and by 21 in 
New York City. 

To minimize the hazard the N. A. C. 
A. is advocating more playgrounds and 
safety education for children, uniform 
traffic rules and regulations against 
overloading. Whereas 43 per cent fa- 
talities occur to children under fifteen 
years of age on the average, in Detroit 
this percentage is much lower because 
of the comparatively excellent play- 
ground facilities. The motor vehicle 
conference committee is urging the 
adoption before all legislatures of a 
standard code for driving in order to 
eliminate confusion resulting from in- 
terstate driving. Standard safety equip- 
ment is also advocated. Attempts will 
be made to educate truck owners on the 
dangers of overloading, a highly dan- 
gerous practice, on the ground that it 
injures the truck and spoils the effect- 
iveness of the brakes, endangering 
drivers and pedestrians. 


The fire insurance company of 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion which has started to write auto- 
mobile fire and theft policies directly 
for its members, wrote $80,000 of such 
policies last year. 
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‘Mutuals Must Have 
$100,000 Loss Fund 


PREMIUMS OF $50,000 NEEDED 








Details of Bill Introduced in This State 
for Organization of Mutual 
Fire Companies 





The new bill providing for the or- 
ganization of mutual fire insurance 
companies has been introduced in the 
New York legislature by Senator Town- 
er. It differs from the old measure as 
fol'ows: 

Thirteen or more persons may, on 

and after the first day of May, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one, become a cor- 
poration for the purpose of making in- 
surance on the mutual plan upon any 
or all of the risks enumerated in sec- 
tion one hundred and ten of this article, 
except ocean marine insurance, by fil- 
ing in the office of the superintendent 
of insurance a certificate to be signed 
by each of the incorporators, stating 
their intention to form a corporation 
for the purposes named, and setting 
forth a copy of the charter which they 
propose to adopt, which skall state the 
name of the proposed corporation 
(which name shall include the word 
“mutual”’), the place where its princl- 
pal office is to be located, the mode and 
manner 12 which its corporate powers 
are to be exercised, the number of its 
directors, a majority of whom shall be 
citizens and residents of this state. the 
manner of electing its directors and 
officers. the time ci such elections, the 
manner of fijiiug vacancies, the nemes 
and post office addresses of the direc- 
tors who shal! serve until the first an- 
nual meeting of such corporation, and 
such further particulars as shall be 
necessary to explain and make manifest 
the objects and purposes of the corpora- 
tion. Such certificate shall be proved 
or acknowledged, and recorded in a 
book kept for that purpose by the sup- 
erintendent of insurance and a certified 
copy thereof shall be delivered to the 
persons executing the same. No such 
certificate shall be filed unless the per- 
sons signing the same shall have pre- 
viously published twice a week for three 
successive weeks a notice of their in- 
tention to form such a corporation in 
a public newspaper in the county 
where its principal office is to be lo- 
cated. 

1. Upon receipt of a certified copy of 
the certificate of incorporation from the 
superintendent of insurance, the per- 
son signing such certificate may open 
books to receive applications for insur- 
ance. No such corporation shall issue 
any policies of insurance unless and 
until, 

(a) It shall have not less than two 
hundred bona-fide applications for in- 
surance on property located in this 
state from not less than two hundred 
members upon not less than two hun- 
dred separate risks on which the cash 
premiums or premium deposits shall 
amount to at least one hundred thou- 
sand dollars which shall have been ac- 
tually paid in, with a contingent liabil- 
ity upon such members for an amount 
equal to at least twice such cash pre- 
miums or premium deposits; or, 

(b) It shall have a fund available for 


the payment of losses and expenses of 
not less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, invested in the same manner as 
that provided for the investment of the 
minimum capital required of a domestic 
fire insurance corporation, together 
with applications for insurance on prop- 
erty located in this state on which the 
premiums or premium deposits shall 
amount to at least fifty thousand dol- 
lars, which shall have been actually 
paid in, with a contingent liability for 
at least twice the amount of such pre- 
miums or premium deposits; nor until 
the facts specified in this section have 
been certified under oath to the super- 
intendent of insurance by at least three 
of the persons signing the original cer- 
tificate; nor until the superintendent of 
insurance shall be satisfied by an ex- 
amination of the corporation or other- 
wise that the applications for insurance 
are bona-fide, which applications shall 
state that the applicants agree to ac- 
cept and take the policies of insurance 
referred to therein within a period of 
of three months from the date of the 
issuance to the corporation by the su- 
perintendent of insurance of a certifi- 
cate of authority to transact the busi- 
ness of insurance, nor until the super- 
intendent of insurance has issued a 
certificate of authority to such corpora- 
tion authorizing it to begin writing in- 
surance. 
Bona-fide Applications 

2. If at any time it shall appear from 
an examination of such corporation, or 
from any statement filed by it, that the 
premium or premium deposits in force 
upon existing policies fall below one 
hundred thousand dollars, if organized 
under subdivision (a) hereof, or below 
fifty thousand dollars if organized 
under subdivision (b) hereof, the super- 
intendent of insurance shall issue an 
order directing the corporation, within 
a period of ninety days thereafter, to 
secure bona-fide applications for insur- 
ance in the corporation, the premiums 
or premium deposits on which insur- 
ance, together with the premiums or 
premium deposits upon existing poli- 
cies, shall not be less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars if organized under 
subdivision (a) hereof and not less 
than fifty thousand dollars if organized 
under subdivision (b) hereof. In the 
event that such applications for insur- 
ance shall not be obtained within such 
period, the superintendent of insurance 
may in his discretion take proceedings 
for the liquidation of such corporation 
under section sixty-three of this chap- 
ter. 

3. Every person, firm or corporation 
insured in such corporation shall be a 
member thereof while his or its policy 
is in force, and be entitled to one vote 
either in person or by proxy, and if his 
or its insurance shall amount to more 
than ten thousand dollars, he or it 
shall be entitled to one vote for each 
ten thousand dollars of such insurance; 
provided that no person whether voting 
in his own right or as the proxy or 
representative of others, or in his own 
right and as such proxy or representa- 
tive, shall be entitled to more than 
twenty votes in the aggregate. 

4. All corporations and the directors 
or any representative thereof, and all 
persons, firms or corporations holding 
property in trust, may insure the same 
in corporations organized hereunder, 
and their duly authorized representa- 
tives, directors or trustees may as such 
directors, representatives or -trustees, 
assume the liabilities and be entitled 

(Continued on page 24) 








Managers— 
C. P. Campbell Agency 1869 
Walter Morris’ Sons 1874 
Ammon & White 1890 
Little & McClure 1899 
Underhill & McClure 1919 











Underhill & McClure 


General Agents 
Pittsburgh, Pa, = Bat" 










Ragresentin 
artford 7 





Home Fire and Marine 
Phoenix 

London & Lancashire 
Orient 

City of New York 
Great Lakes 







ee, 











Western Department 


WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Mgr. 
iNGRAM & LtRCH. Managers 


Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
i Liberty Squzre, Boston, Mass. 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,30 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.5 1 


UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31st, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


| The Company now owns 


$10,000,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


+6 West Monroe St., Chicago, HL 


——<——— 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
2 nsome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


‘WM. H. McGEE & GO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Line Capacity : 


 Bigeees AGENTS can find ample 
capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in-our | 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DULUTH MONT REAI 
DETROIT LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE WINN PEG 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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Zllth YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 

54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 

N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE C0. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riois, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 192 


BND on. ks cbesenscchusiccrecce.. $2,297,308 

et Rees BERRI EE 1,517,890.59 

Surplus in United States....... $ 79,099.87 
Total Losses Paid in United 


States from 1874 to 1919, 
SGCRURVE oo. ccceccecs nee ae $26 
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“America Fore” 


Crossing the Delaware 


Before Washington crossed the Delaware he was 
on the verge of despair. However, optimism, grit and 
a determination to win, turned a losing fight into 
victory. 


The qualities that brought success to him can be 
a help and inspiration to all American agents. 


In those days there could be no better protection 
of property than the force of arms, and the courage 
of such men as Washington. 

But to-day, The American Eagle with its strong 
American leadership, constantly strives to inspire its 
agents with such confidence, that, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, they too will “Cross the Delaware” to victory 
and success. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 


CASH CAPITAL Norman T. Robertson 
$1,000,000 President 
. HOME OFFICE 


° P. O. Box 1030, City Hall Station 
80 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
E. A. Henne, Secretary Cc. E. Allan, Secretary 
207 W. Jackson Blvd. Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Jersey Fire Premiums 


And Losses For 1920 














Fire insurance net premiums (marine 
and inland excluded) of companies in 
New Jersey last year, together with net 


losses incurred, follow: 


Net Pr 
i RECEP er $440,902 
i Ce. carsaevews 76,869 
DED 4.60 0 dgieenecdnne 399,126 
REEL: 6-0c owen cad teed 42,113 
SSS SS eae 24,498 
TD wea Ghee shes 351,224 
New Brunswick ........ 107,354 
SE gc cew nn cieadenie 20,252 
TS ES eee 170,496 
Agriculture ............ 136,931 
EE Soo k.s kdbweseks teed 426,599 
ERE SS EES ne 56,186 
PIL 4.6 wiesbun eae din Ge 135,060 
RE NOE Sic eve wes 43,882 
ye Per erere 58,030 
Re NED 60's 0.0 8 care sias 126,522 
Am. Fire Ins. Co........ 43,639 
DE EE Toc ccccscnce 107,975 
MN Fis. wedeetead sé FKS< 167,162 
fae ee ee 9,916 
Sk Ge ae 29,254 
ES re 76,750 
We AS aR ere 46,777 
a Sere re 58,771 
 M| mapadadso4-cees 16,154 
Commonwealth ......... 91,091 
OO arr eee ee 97,629 
RNOUOGD.~ 5:9 vig doe sewacs 562,729 
Oar 8,240 
Deeeetm, WES .ccccccce 27,617 
RE es eae 514,710 
ee 2 Maree eee 331,523 
Fireman’s F. ..........-. 264,044 
MERC RO-AAGIEE.  o06:0 vcvee 164,827 
Franklin 85 
I ASAP eee 
Glens Falls 
Globe N. 


Globe & R. 
Granite S. 





Gt. Am. . 

Hamilton 

Hanover .. 

DOOR ees uédcweirewnse 

io 5 acon 'y, Snbdd om-n.5 Wit 

SNe OF Bs cee wccccce 55,492 
ES Ee Pe 48,168 
Industrial .............. 28,058 
Ins. Co. We 528,573 
DPE EE Ee ec case cces 92,923 
Libr. Mut., Mass. ....... 33,359 
Lis..Mut., Ohio ..5...5 66,403 
Marg. National ......... 77,834 
DE Mh s«b00s<eeee 70,496 
BEGCRAMICS 2... cece cece 53,116 
ee | eee eee 108,789 





DONOR «5 66% ose o wainnd 95,275 
Mich: F. & Mi. ...i..25 25,740 
RS SAR Rr 9,823 
MEE MN, cdetarecksons 40,461 
Mill Owners ........... 14,642 
Minneapolis F. & M. .... 4,307 
DE TDG ci ewcarcse 4,877 
DEE Siva chGs coe se ce 411,206 
Oe et eee 136,320 
Be ME Is. oc.2 ouvees 64d 170,986 
EE Dh a's ise bie Wis 0.008 509,591 
ae BET caveden esdae 246,859 

Northern, N. Y. ........ 49,626 
Northwestern F. & M.... 26,408 
Northwestern Nat'l ..... 34,729 
Ohio Farmers .......... 60,997 
Ug Oe 41,292 
ME iis cectaawitas tate 43,722 
PES: Breach cies ee owe cth 57,607 
Pennsylvania ........... 196,329 
ae, Eo. Oe. inate gars bot 42,782 
ee AO See 37,443 
i. RE a Cee 36,661 
NOE race seid ikinih A ino od 38,671 
PONE, EE . wcmece alie saa 31,472 
Se my DE: atte waden nate 115,592 
Ribas Dirk bdikeké-aw ond 277,496 
Rhode ene rae 81,739 
BNE, Weitwintadiewine <tat 52,205 
ee re ere 18,312 
eee 317,649 
Standard (Ct.) 3. ci .ess.% 16,716 
EE seid a ncdveie-he-a st 0,0 one 74,549 
OS NE ee 208,863 
a rr 98,992 
Superior j-eRadie ad 70,689 
Union ..... . 18,238 
Union Reserve 13,657 
U. Firemen’s . 15,219 
if} . ae ae .- 274,726 
ee 48,651 
ee 297,197 
DES". astiadwhareecike 29,751 
RNG, 2.<'o'ctyo diaielok hoo areca 55,639 
RE <p a'neadewwace dad wae 78,366 
CE os auinw ses we soe 66,512 
\ 5 5 oe 21,550 
Lond. & Lance. .......... 66,336 
eS SS ee eae 20,558 
Nationale .....0.-dscess 37,043 

NOCHE in clon Mp d. deine chaee 84,627 
a SE Tr ae 282,240 
WOUENOUR. 66s. ccks Cuseeen 366,117 
es en ee ee 129,744 
NT REP ORF OR 54,561 
Pe, ON ic ce Ceame 183,007 
OE itr ine wetee eke 343,390 
SOO F 47,421 
ae 2 eee 330,771 
OSS Ties eae = 54,265 
A er eee 42,015 
BNL, 4:66 0.056.055.0400 42,122 
i. Oe Sere 26,503 











Marine Insurance Premiums 


And Losses Paid For 1920 














Marine and inland net premiums and 
net losses paid for the year 1920, as 
taken from insurance reports filed with 
state insurance departments, follow in 


Net Net Losses 


part: 
Prem. 

0 : See eer $4, 784,044 
Ot Bee 3,328,680 
BR ERTOR, sc cvess ceb.ce 1,582,298 
eee errr eee 1,666,712 
SNe ee 1,649,122 
Fireman’s Fund ........ 8,990,930 
OS Serr errs 1,580,678 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 7,643,305 


Paid 
$3,316,249 
1,968,159 


4, 671, 490 








OF AMERICA 


{ncaporated Under the Laws of the 
s 1859 


tate of New York in 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Cash Capital .......$ 1,000,000.00 
Assets ............. 10,748,246.37 


7,638,598.89 


—_ including 
SS ee 


Net Surplus ........ 3,109,647.98 
Surplus to Policy 
Holders ........:.. 4,109,647.98 


HEAD OFFICE 


109-117 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. dist Street, 
si NEW ToRK 


a RanERERT 
National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


































Great American ........ 2,814,086 
OI sk cg es we oee 638,946 
PENS i.0)s ath At ee oe 4,136,577 
SN 2c ea had a-ds + ood sade 5,699,914 
ee Sere 1,154,195 
bate Hoes TR Aac. sc ccs 9,438,769 
OS a ee 398,612 
Se 1,894,948 
i eee a 1,518,256 
A eee ee 535,685 
a 3 a 2,726,668 
2 See are i 
se 

Springfield 

Standard Marine ....... 3,295,907 
Thames & Mersey ....... 1,515,138 
Union Marine .......... 1,033,710 


















Brooklyn Branch 
151-153 Montague St. 


1,431,893 


CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE, Inc., 


FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE~-AUTOMOBILE 
Risks accepted thy oughout UNITED STATES—CANADA—PORTO RICO—CUBA 


American Equitable As:urance Co., of New York 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, II. 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York 
Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 
Merchants Underwriters, of New York 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, IIL 


_ 


A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 





NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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London »« Lancashire 
Insurance To. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
TOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 

Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 

CHAS. H. POST, U.S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


Mgr. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS New York, H. Y. 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities tor Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 118 


100 William Street 











SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURCH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF CONCORD; N-H; 


GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO. OF COLUMBUS, GA, 
UNITED AMERICAN INSURANCE CoO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER® 


UNDERWRITING 
AGENCY 


Genera] Agents for Above Territory 
Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 


New York Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 





Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Enz. 
Underwriters at American Lloyds 


Chicago Branck 
Exchange 
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American Equitable Assur. Co. 
Bankers & Shippers 

Delaware Underwriters 

Eagle, Star & British Dominions 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offer facilities for writing large lines in Buffalo, N. Y., terri- 
tory, including INSPECTION and ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


We are agents for 


Phenix of Paris 


General Agents Erie and Niagara Counties For 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 


AND Con Pay 
, 


London & Lancashire 
Mechanics & Traders 
Norwich Union 

New Jersey 


























1920 Motor Vehicle Figures 












































Net Losses ee ree 363,379 224,467 
as ser ath SR ee 1,740,619 1,126,251 
Aetna... sees e ee eeenee 429,24 199 ee eee 434,119 291,828 
Amer., N. J. sceeseeeees aa reo Nat’l Union ............ 779,611 392,339 
Am. Cent. .sseeeceeeeens 672,46 phages New Hampshire ........ 117,424 81,083 
Mieace . oc tev enedesivs 429,933 279,384 Ni gps 
Sa Recic .aomabebatlcs 148.236 738.265 Niagara .......+eseeeeee 923,011 452,085 
oe Eck eh i 247°408 173,687 Northwest N. ........... 838,446 684,938 
M&S. ccm a 840,745 311,289 eo eee te 742,322 351,333 
Salton .... sch iowbety on. 1,098,796 465.962 Old Colony .........0:; 210,239 145,957 
Coteden .. ccsncctceseccs 331,562 196,342 Ore ee eee 619,418 325,992 
OS eee er ee 852,861 562,471 oe: TO 4s sendees coke 1,805,291 1,082,384 
Geof N. ¥e.oceeecs ee. 41,101 a a a rn 107,295 39,302 
Commo HS Sick cess 303,880 167,417 BE AP See 676,619 330,076 
Capgordia . «.we-eénieen oe 270,946 146,564 Westchester j 172,869 
Cottinental . 225 sc<dcee ce 1,002,061 707,248 if d 132,217 
Whe. .. saline dthane 997,792 707,248 2 245,674 
Fireme PF. scteseskess Set 2,046,568 ’ 516,167 
Fisemen’s «ods silos o's oe 317,781 ES2,o8> [QUBER onc k 6c bat eeass 1,597,795 910,539 
Pthlin ...«cecsowseses 842.534 529.598 | ea ae 592,921 325,564 
Game Falls ..cssssvssece 921,892 696,906 Sit ite 518,260 474,000 
Gite & R. .nceatnenanes 1,362,596 880,061 ON RO ea 928,385 474,500 
GE Amer. ..0csoaupieise ve 1,549,773 998,439 SE Tt EE ae 463,848 272,303 
BiMon . .cukinneaess 347,747 B23.300. Northern ..o.55 0 side cv aei 575,368 440,646 
Hartford 2,328,638 1,039,357 NEE, Wile ov 5 &xi-o.o00 ae 454,408 323,940 
Home 2,548,285 1,679,956 <P eee a) ee 426,438 186,353 
Ins, Co. N. A 2,286,347 1,283,364 ea ee eee 1,403,190 
Maryland . .s\s «.ccdimpe + om 1,125,137 510,877 Seat, -U,:@ -Wh.s . saaaiee 767,858 691,994 
| ; ADVANCE THREE 
| 1920 Windstorm Figures P. A. Cosgrove, Carroll De Witt and 




















Net Prem. Net Losses 

: Rec. Incurred 

Pee coe. ee $1,252,533 $421,047 
A@erican .....wedases << 731,282 259,591 
e, ....... otReee 101,348 “40,510 
ow cep paaon ys 119,213 28,029 
Continental ............. 1,110,667 381,644 
PeeEMONIX .. cues 0d ae 1,228,454 435,031 
PEEERDSD.  .. .vcsemnauses 231,283 . 55,448 
Fum@en’s F. osaci.cee. 387,288 114,312 
ee R. i csseeaahins 603,140 157,749 
Gt. Ame 711,867 256,099 
Hartford ,864,886 547,259 
Home 167,206 770,605 
Ins. Ce . 585,107 243,330 
National ,157,444 352,249 
ne ....sckunaresas 705,076 332,058 
Springfield .....seeseees 753,651 215,394 
Romek M...swéeees chee 221,408 55,502 
MES: . oo «0 oe 484,565 155,412 
Harry C. Fry, Jr., president of 


Logue Brothers & Company, Inc.,’, of 
Pittsburgh, was “up in the air” again 
on Lincoln’s birthday. This time it was 
at Langley Field, Va. Mr. Fry hap- 
pened to be in that neighborhood after 
paying a visit to the home office of the 
Virginia Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
Dany at Richmond, Va. He ran across 
one of his old aviator friends at Lang- 
ley Field who took him up in a ma- 
chine in the morning and treated him 
to a wonderful view of Norfolk, New- 
port News, Hampton “Roads, Cape 
Charles and Fortress Monroe from the 
alr. Mr. Fry says that not the least 
interesting view in his flight was the 
Wreckage of the Hotel Chamberlain at 
Old Point Comfort destroyed by fire 
Some time ago. Im the afternoon Mr. 
Fry had the pleasure of flying from 
Langley Field, Va., to Washington, D. 
C. This is ordinarily a thirteen hour 
tip by boat but the distance was cov- 
ered by airplane in a total lapse of time 
of one hour and thirty minutes. Harry 
Says - was going some. We agree 

im, 


O. F. Wallin Now Assistant United 
States Managers 





Fred S. James & Co., United States 
managers of the Generale, Urbaine and 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions, an- 
nounce the appointments of three assist- 
ant United States managers, all of 
which are in the nature of promotions. 
The men advanced are P. A. Cosgrove, 
Carroll De Witt and O. F. Wallin. Mr. 
Cosgrove’s jurisdiction has been in the 
East; Mr. De Witt in the West; and 
Mr. Wallin has been assistant manager 
of the National at Chicago. 





AIRPLANE FIRES 


Four times as many fires occur in 
airplanes having stationary motors as 
in airplanes having rotary motors. In 
the latter it is usua'ly possible to 
devise a screen of some sort between 
the engine and the fuel tank, with the 
result that when an airplane crashes 
the fuel is not splashed over the spark- 
ing magneto. 





Charles E. Hughes, who is the new 
_ secretary of state, has been consulting 
counsel for insurance companies or in- 
surance men upon a number of differ- 
ent occasions since the Armstrong in- 
vestigation. He gave an opinion to 
mutual life companies during the war 
relative to the propriety and legality of 
contributing to international charity 
drives; and he was retained by the 
large fire, marine and casualty broker- 
age houses of New York at the time a 
large verdict for damages had been ob- 
tained by a young man against their 
association on a charge of conspiracy. 
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FRED P. THOMAS DEAD 

Fred P. Thomas, president of the F. 
P. Thomas Co., general agents, Cleve- 
land, died Saturday. The agency rep- 
resents many fire companies; the Mary- 
land Casualty for casualty; New Am- 
sterdam for bonds; and Appleton & 
Cox for inland marine and automobile. 


DATA ON AIR INSURANCE 

Aeronautics (London), the oldest 
aviation trade journal, has opened a 
trade information bureau for aviation 
and aviation insurance. A _ self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope is requested 
with every inquiry; contributions of 
printed matter, such as catalogues or 
any pertinent information will be ap- 
preciated. 
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GOOD SUGGESTION BY C. E. CASE 





Experts Would Talk on Production 
Development; Specials Must 
Do Their Share 





The feature of the Illinois agents’ 
meeting last week was the production 
address of C. E. Case, assistant United 
States manager of the North British 
& Mercantile. 

He said that the va'uable company 
for the agent must be that one which he 
may cail upon to furnish him with every 
kind of goods which he may be called 
upon to sell over his counter, including 
such new and attractive specialties as 
shall stimulate trade with the success- 
ful and alert manufacturer, merchant or 
farmer. 

“We must display a wide variety of 
policies, simple form, attractive adver- 
tising matter,” he said. “Our state 
agents must know these goods so well 
that they have no difficu ty in explain- 
ing use and occupancy, leasehold, 
profits, sprinkler leakage, hail or other 
forms of policies to you or to your 
prospective customers. Our head offices 
must at all times answer instantly and 
courteously your simplest or most diffi- 
cult questions. 

Educational Suggestion 

“I have even thought that the larger 
fire companies, or associated company 
groups, might advantageously develop 
a regular course of instruction in sales- 
manship of our nearly ‘57 varieties’ of 
insurance. The special agent or ex- 
perts in particular lines might at 
regular intervals address the _ sales 
force of the larger agency offices, or 
groups of agents from smal'er places 
assembled at some convenient central 
point. I know of only one place where 
this has been tried out and that is at 
Sioux City and here the _ initiative 
seems to have been taken by a live firm 
of local agents rather than by the in- 
surance companies. If any of you have 
any experience along this line or care 
to give me th>2 benefit of your sugges- 
tions, I shall be most glad to hear from 
you. 

“On this subject of co-operation be- 
tween company and agent I find myself 
in complete accord with a widely quot- 
ed utterance of your President, Mr. Gib- 
erson, on the recently promulgated auto- 
mobile rates. What he said was 
‘Strange to say, the men who use the 
rate books and who ought to know 
something about the sale of automobile 
insurance are never considered in pre- 
paring a sales program of any cass of 
insurance. 

“A Company’s service is soon known 
among you agents and that company 
is judged accordingly. In such measure 
as the Company gives you service in 
the particulars I have mentioned and 
in sundry other ways you gauge its 


value and are the more or less desirous* 


of having that company a member of 
your family and giving it a gfeater or 
smaler share of your business. 
Quick To Recognize Live Ones 
“What I have said of the companies 
is equally true of local agents. We 
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companies can gauge an agent just as 
quickly and jrst as critically as you 


can the companies and the alert, well 
equipped man with the big vision is the 
cne who always has our confidence and 
gets the most out of us. How many of 
you are fully alive to your opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in your sev- 
eral communities? How many of you 
have your own offices, your sales and 
cerical forces so equipped as to get 
the best out of them, and on the most 
economical basis? 

“If there is any item or department 
of our business that you are not quite 
clear upon, do not hesitate to ask us. 
If we do not know, we will find out and 
tell you,—that is our business. If the 
field men do not take up your problem 
vigorously and helpfully say so, and on 
behalf of my own companies I can tell 
you that we will get some new ones 
that wil’. 

“On the production side of the busi- 
ness you have great opportunities if 
only you will be alive to the possible 
application of the various kinds of in- 
surance to your own localities. I sup- 
pose every one of you could discuss 
intelligently an actual use and occu- 
pancy proposition with the mill owner 
of your town? If not you are to that 
extent ‘weighed and found wanting.’ 
And there are many other brands of 
insurance, old regular stock and side 
lines that are just as jmportant for 
you to keep on hand and to know all 
about them. One day last fall I was in 
Western New York a couple of days 
after a most unprecedented windstorm 
had happened along that did great dam- 
age. In the West we are prepared for 
such things but at this Eastern c'ty no 
one knew much about tornado insur- 
ance, had little or no supplies, did not 
know just how to go about solicitation, 
with the result that no effort whatever 
was made to solic’t the brsiness even 
with a perfectly good ‘horrible example’ 
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Who Says Locals 
Never Boost Specials? 


QuAINT LETTER TO H. A. SMITH 








sgency Also Hands Compliments to 
Naticnal’s President; Says His 
Letters Are Human 





The Eastern Underwriter last week 

the unusual letter of H. A. 
president of the National, in 
which he announced the resignation of 
george |i. Tryon. As a master of say- 
ing the correct thing and doing it to 
the pleasure of all concerned Mr. Smith 
has long been noted. Frequently, he 
gets a fow compliments himself. And 
nere is one, Which comes in the form 
of a lettcr to him written by the Jchn 
Jacob Axency Company, of Canton, O., 
with sp cial reference to a National 
field m George Gross. who stands 
yell witin the good graces of the Can- 
ton agelicy: 

Dear slr. Smith: It seems so easy 
in these busy days for us to lose sight 
of the personnel of our insurance com- 
‘he officers and managers are 


printed 
Smith, 


panies. A l ° 
toa large extent, typified to us in one 
person— the special agent. 


He, most cases, is the Company 
we are concerned. Of course, 


Se pany may have a $2,000,000 
capital may stand back of every- 
thing he does, and often £0 him one - 
hetter-and, yet, we carry in our minds 
the thought that he is the one who is 


particularly interested in the welfare 
of our agency. We accept an impres- 
sion of his Company, as he conveys it 
to us. and we trust him to tell his Com- 
peny the truth about us. 

Now there’s George Gross, (a special 
of the National), for ins'ance. He cer- 
tainly will take good care of us. and 
help us in our agency troubles. He is 
some special agent. * * * 
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We have frequently noted the letters 
of H. A. Smith in announcing retire- 
ments or promotions. ‘The president’s 
letter always speaks of men—not pre- 
miums. It mentions good will—not cold 
business. It voices pride in advancing 
those within its own organization, and 
suddenly the thought is brought home 
to us that it is not merely a company 
with whom we are dealing, but men— 
real men. 

Come to think of it, that’s why we 
like George Gross. In his business 
dealings, he must represent, in addition 
to his own capabilities, the spirit and 
sound business policies of the men of 
the National. They have built up the 
organization which enables us to con- 
duct our business with them so har- 
moniously. And hence, we realize how 
deeply we are interested in the per- 
sonnel of the Nationa’. We are gla‘ 
to have these men receive well earned 
rewards. We take pride in knowing 
that our Company has so many big men 
within its own ranks. 

Sure, we will pull for them! Of 
course, we will help make 1921 the 
greatest year they have ever exveri- 
enced. 

reorge Gross says we must! 

Sincerely yours, 
The John Jacob Agency Company, 
Ward W. Webb, Secretary 





Charles Kreye, Jr., has been with 
Kelly & Fuller for fifteen years. 


Tips to Banks About 
Policy Validity 


IGNORANCE OF LAW NO EXCUSE 





Word of Warning About “Oral Insur- 
ance Waivers” Given to Banks 
By ‘The Financier” 





In the insurance articles for bankers 
being run in “The Financier,” the sub- 
ject of “Oral Insurance Waivers” is dis- 
cussed in the current issue. 

The courts of the land having repeat- 
edly held that “ignorance of -the law ex- 
cuses no man,” it behooves bankers to 
exercise unusual care in examining all 
insurance policies offered them as par- 
tial collateral for loans, and to make 
sure that all conditions of the contract 
have not only been fully complied with 
at the time the indemnity was effected, 
but that there be no subsequent viola- 
tion, says the writer in “The Financier.” 
A stipulation of the fire insurance pol- 
icy, is that there can be no oral waiver 
of its provisions by either officer or ag- 
ent, unless such waiver “be written 
upon or attached to” the contract. The 
need for heeding this requirement is 
emphasized through recent action 
brought by the United States Savings 
Bank of Newark, N. J., against an in- 


“ance 


surance company; judgment in which 
was given for the defendant corpora- : 
tion. 

Briefly, particulars in the case were 
as follows: In October, 1919, the Con- 
cordia Fire Insurance Company issued 
a policy to John Feeney and his wife, 
owners of a frame building in Newark, 
for the sum of $6,000, loss, if any, pay- 
able to the United States Savings Bank 
as mortgagee; the standard mortgage 
clause being attached to the policy. 
After the policy had been issued and be- 
fore fire occurred, the assured added a 
front brick extension to the building, in 
which extension there were two 
stores. 

Bank Sues 

Fire occurred the following February, 
causing damage appraised at $6,743.82. 
At the time of the fire and for a period 
prior thereto, one of the stores was 
occupied as a tailoring establishment; 
the other store being unoccupied. When 
a demand for payment of the loss was 
made upon it the Concordia Fire de- 
nied liability “as to the assured but of- 
fered to pay the savings bank as mort- 
gagee, and to take subrogation to the 
extent of the amount paid.” This propo- 
sition was declined and suit entered by 
the Feeneys and by the United States 
Savings Bank to recover. 

In the progress of the trial it was 
contended that the agent of the insur- 
company had been apprised of 
the intended change on the construction 
of the building and of the consequent 
increase in the fire hazard of the prop- 
erty, and that he had given his consent 
thereto. It was contended by counsel 
for the Concordia Fire that the alleged 
waiver by its local representative was 
oral and was not indorsed on the policy, 
and hence was invalid. The trial judge, 
following a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in a similar ac- 
tion, found for the defendant company. 

From this bankers wi!l appreciate 
how serious to them as well as to their 
clients is the necessity of having all 
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conditions of an insurance policy faith- 
fully observed, “The Financier” con- 
tinues. The insurance companies recog- 
nize that alterations in either residence 
or mercantile properties are liable to 
be made at any time, and are ready to 
endorse their contracts to meet such 
changes, having various’ standard 
clauses for attachment to the policy if 
the proposed alterations are material; 
or making marginal endorsements upon 
the contract if they be of a minor 
character. The vital thing to the as- 
sured and to the mortgagee is to make 
sure that any waiver of policy condi- 
tions are made in writing, and not 
verbally. 
Check Forgeries 

Check alteration and forgery insur- 
ance is a form of indemnity now issued 
by a number of underwriting institu- 
tions that is finding increasing favor 
with financial houses and with large 
mercantile establishments. On the au- 
thority of Edward H. Smith, a writer 
for the “Saturday Evening Post,” “check 
forgeries and alterations comprise a 
criminal industry that is costing bank- 
ers and business men of the United 
States an aggregate loss of $30,000,000 
a year.” Furthermore, it is estimated 
that “these losses are increasing at 
the rate of a million dollars a year.” 
Despite the use of acid-proof inks, check 
writing machines and other protective 
devices, the activities of skilled profes- 
sional check raisers are not seriously 
limited thereby, and scarcely a week 
passes but what some insurance com- 
pany is not apprised of a loss had by 
one of its clients as a result of the 
acceptance of forged commercial paper. 
So numerous were the losses reported 
upon forged checks that a number of 
the insurance companies refused to ac- 
cept such risks at all while others were 
demanding a five per cent rate for the 
assumption of the hazard, and at latest 
accounts are reported to be losing 
money even at that figure. Such offices 
as continue to write the business—and 
their number is limited—do so through 
special departments, in the management 
of which trained men are employed. 

Not only do these parties assume full 
liability in the event of loss, but they 
render valuable service to their policy- 
holders in suggesting means whereby 
loss might be‘avoided. The reputation 
of a financial house must be jealously 
guarded, for its greatest asset consists 
of the confidence in which it is held by 
the public, and it is quite conceivable 
that a reputation patiently built up 
through long years, may be dissipated 
in a day if the news gets abroad that it 
has suffered a heavy loss, either from 
dishonest employes within, or from an 
attack by highwaymen from without. 

It is not enough that the loss be made 
good through the medium of insurance; 
every possible safeguard to prevent loss 
should be employed, for if a bank be 
known to “play safe’ so far as is 
humanly possible in protecting its 
funds, it’s a fair assumption that it will 
be equally conservative in all of its op- 
erations, and hence will gain in ever 
increasing degree the confidence of its 
patrons and those it hopes to enroll as 
such. 

Having noted above the importance 
to the bankers, particularly those lo- 
cated in the smaller communities, of 
scrupulously maintaining the renuta- 
tions they hold for integrity and gen- 
eral business sagacity, it might not be 
amiss to her and now point out how 
easily this reputation might be imperil- 
led through the endorsement of un- 
worthy insurance men or institutions. 
When traveling representatives of in- 
surance companies are seeking, local 
connections, their first call is usually 
made upon the banker in the town, who 
‘s asked for a list of men likely to be 
interested in the proposed line, the inti- 
mation being held out that if a worthy 
representative be secured the bank is 
to be favored with his account. 





“The Policy” (London) estimates that 
there is one automobile for every sixty 
people in the United Kingdom, 


MUTUAL INSURANCE BILL 
(Continued from page 18) 


to the rights of a member, but shall not 
be personally liable upon:such contract 
of insurance. 

5. Any director, officer or member of 
any corporation organized hereunder, or 
any other person, may advance to such 
corporation any sum or sums of money 
necessary for the purpose of its busi- 
ness or to enable it to comply with any 
fund requirement or other require- 
ment of the law, or to defray the rea- 
sonable expenses of its organization, 
upon an agreement that such moneys 
and such interest thereon as may be 
agreed upon, not exceeding six per 
centum per annum, shall be repaid only 
out of the surplus earnings or profits of 
such corporation with the approval of 
the superintendent of insurance when- 
ever, in his judgment, the financial con- 
dition of the corporation warrants it, 
except that such approval shall not be 
withheld if after such repayment shall 
be made, such corporation shall have 
and be in possession of a surplus equal 
to ten per centum or more of its gross 
annual premium or premium deposit 
income; provided such surplus shall be 
not less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Such surplus, however, shall be 
ascertained for the purposes of such 
repayment, upon the basis of the un- 
earned premium reserve being charged 
at a sum equal to one hundred per cen- 
tum of the unearned portion of the gross 
premiums or premium deposits charged 
to policyholders for the policies in force 
from their dates of issue. Any such 
sum or sums so advanced shall not form 
a part of the legal liabilities of the 
corporation, but until repaid all state- 
ments published by any such corpora- 
tion or filed with the superintendent of 
insurance shall show the amount 
thereof then remaining unpaid. 

6. Such corporation may classify the 
risks insured therein at the time the 
insurance is effected and may issue pol- 
icies under different rates, but no such 
corporation shall be exposed to loss to 
an amount exceeding ten per centum 
of its net and contingent assets (said 
contingent assets being the aggregate 
amount of the contingent mutual lia- 
bility of its members for the payment 
of losses and expenses not provided for 
by its cash funds) upon property not 
protected by automatic sprinklers situ- 
ated within the boundaries of one city 
block or on one group of buildings com- 
posed of attached or adjacent buildings 
which have less than sixty feet of clear 
space at all points between such build- 
ings and other buildings. : 

7. The management of the business’ 
and affairs of such corporation shall be 
vested in a board of directors. Every 
such corporation shall have not less 
than thirteen directors, and such offi- 
cers as shall be provided for in the cer- 
tificate of incorporation or in the by- 
laws. By-laws may be adopted at a 
meeting of the directors of the corpora- 
tion held after the receipt from the 
superintendent of insurance of a certi- 
fied copy of the certificate of incorpora- 
tion, and prior to the first annual meet- 
ing, provided the said bylaws shall have 
first been approved by the superintend- 
ent of insurance. Thereafter, by-laws 
may be made or amended only by mem- 
bers; provided that such by-laws or 
such amendments shall have first been 
approved by the superintendent of in- 
surance. The directors shall be elected 
at the annual meetings of the members 
from among their number and shall be 
divided into groups in a manner to be 
provided by the by-laws. The board of 
directors of such corporation may elect 
such officers as are provided for by the 
by-laws and may also elect, if the by- 
laws so provide, an executive committee 
and such other committees as they 
may see fit from their own number, and 
may delegate to such committees such 
of the powers of the board of directors 
as they may deem expedient. 

Extraordinary Loss Reserve 


8. In addition to any premium or 
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other reserve which may be required by 
law, it shall be lawful for any such cor- 
poration to establish and maintain a 
reserve or surplus to provide againbt 
extraordinary losses or for the retire- 
ment of any obligations for advances 
which may have been made to it in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this 
section, or for any other purposes con- 


nected with or incidental to its busi- 


ness, by appropriating from time to 
time, from the net income of the cor- 
poration, such sums as the board of di- 
rectors may determine; provided that 
the sum so appropriated in any one 
year shall not exceed one-half of the 
premiums or premium deposits received 
during that year, and provided, further, 
that the surplus maintained by such cor- 
poration shall not at any one time ex- 
ceed two per centum of the amount of 
insurance in force. 


9. The corporation shall in its by-laws 
and policies fix the contingent mutual 
liability of the members for the pay- 
ment of losses and expenses not pro- 
vided for by its cash funds; but such 
contingent liability of a member shall 
not be less than twice nor more than 
twenty times the cash premium or pre- 
mium deposit written in the policy. 

10. If the corporation is not possessed 
of cash funds above its unearned pre- 
miums or premium deposits sufficient 
for the payment of the incurred losses 
and expenses, the board of directors 
shall make an assessment in the man- 
ner to be specified in the by-laws for 
the amount needed to pay such losses 
and expenses upon the members, in pro- 
portion to their several liability. Every 
member shall be liable to pay and shall 
pay his proportionate part of any as- 
sessment which may be laid by the 
board of directors of any such corpora- 
tion in accordance with the law and his 
contract, on account of losses and ex- 
penses incurred while he was a mem- 
ber, if he is notified of such assessment 
within one year after the expiration of 
his policy. 


11. All proposed premium assess- 





ments shall be filed in the insurance 
department and shall not take effect 
until approved by the superintendent of 
insurance, after such investigation as 
he may deem necessary. All funds of 
the corporation and the contingent lia. 
bility of the members thereof shall be 
available for the payment of any lia 
bility of the corporation, but the board 
of directors may from time to time fix 
and determine the amount to be de 
clared pro rata and paid as a dividend 
or as a return of unabsorbed premiums 
or premium deposits upon expiring pol: 
icies, after retaining such sums as they 
may deem necessary to meet outstand- 
ing policy and other obligations and the 
maintenance of reserves or surplus a8 
herein provided. 


12. Every such corporation shall make 
reports to the superintendent of insur- 
ance at the same time and in the same 
manner as are required from stock it 
surance companies transacting the 
same kind of business, and the superit- 
tendent of insurance may examine into 
the affairs of such corporation at aly 
time, either personally or by any duly 
authorized examiner appointed by him, 
and the superintendent of insurance 
shall make such an examination into 
the affairs of every such corporation 
at least once in every three years. 


13. Such corporations sha!l be know 


“as mutual fire insurance corporations 


and shall be required to maintain the 
same reserves for the protection of pol 
icyholders and others who may have 4 
right of action directly against suc 
corporations as are require: to be mall: 
tained by stock insurance corporations 
in relation to the same kinds of insur 
ance. 





Mrs. Sarah E. Mallaliev, mother : 
Wilbur E. Mallalieu, general manasé 


. of the National Board of Fire pn 


writers, died at his home in Jersey met 
leaving two sons. She was 74 years 
and had been suffering for some time 
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Stock Insurance is Transfer of Risk; 
Not Exchange of One Risk for Another 


In all the discussion which has been 


running through the insurance papers rei- 
ative to stock companies vs. mutuals and 
reciprocals @ point which has not been 
gone into extensively is the patent fact 


that siock insurance is the transfer of 
risk; vot the exchange of one risk for 
another. When a man buys a policy in a 
stock company he pays for what he gets 
and gets for what he pays. When he 
buys insurance in @ reciprocal or a mu- 
tual he pays for one thing, but may get 
another, vis.: he thinks he is buying in- 
surance only for his own risk, but be- 
fore his imswrance expires he may find 
he has loaded himself with the burden of 
some other fellow’s risk. 


These facts were brought out effectively 
sometine ago by Allan H. Willett, Ph.D. 
in an exhaustive study relative to the 


economic theory of risk and insurance, 
published by Columbia University. So 
for as The Eastern Underwriter knows 


that section of Mr. Willett’s treatise cov- 
ering the transfer of risk has not here- 
tofore been printed by an insurance pa- 
per. 


The gain due to the combination of 
risks and to the consequent reduction 
of uncertainty is not the only economic 
benefit of insurance. There is another 
advantage resulting from the transfer 
of risk. It is desirable for society that 
risks should be correctly estimated. 
Men differ much in their ability to 
judge them. The segregation of the 
work of estimating risks leads to a 
differentiation of.capitalists, as a re- 
sult of which those who are especially 
adapted to that task will be the ones 
who will undertake it. Moreover, their 
natural ability will be further devel- 
oped through the experience and train- 
ing of the work itself. On the other 
hand, there are many men capab‘e of 
rendering good service to society in 
comparatively safe industries, who are 
so constituted that the necessity of 
running any great chance of loss seri- 
ously diminishes their efficiency. The 
possibility of transferring the risks of 
their business to others for a fixed pre- 
mium frees them from the paralyzing 
influence of uncertainty, and ‘enables 
them to make the best use of their 
powers in other directions.. The gain 
to society from the transfer of risks is 
obtained partly through the reduction 
in the cost of carrying the risks when 
they are borne by those who have the 
most ability to estimate them and the 
most confidence in their own judgments 
about them, and partly through the in- 
crease in the efficiency of those who 
are abnormally sensitive to the influ- 
ence of uncertainty. 


Public Benefits By Protective Measures 


The gains of which we have been 
speaking are partly offset by the cost 
of carrying on the insurance business. 
This cost consists of interest on the 
capital and wages for the labor em- 
ployed in the actual performance of the 
work. What that cost ought to be, if 
insurance companies were economical- 
ly conducted, and how far the actual 
cost exceeds that amount, we need not 
Stop to inquire. 

There is a generous margin between 
the price for which a large insurance 
company can afford to assume a_ risk 
and the price which an individual pro- 
ducer would demand for carrying it. 
That this margin is not exhausted even 
by the extravagant methods of manage- 
ment that characterize existing insur- 
ance companies is proved by the al- 
most universal prevalence of the cus- 
tom of insurance. That it is more 
nearly exhausted than it ought to be 
is proved by the persistence of the cus- 
tom of self-insurance. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that insurance com- 
Panies carry on many other forms of 
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activity besides their special work of 
furnishing insurance. Investment is a 
prominent feature of so-called life-in- 
surance, and preventive measures of 
various kinds: are carried out by in- 
surers of property. Insurers of boilers 
have their inspectors, fire insurance 
companies have their patrols, burglary 
insurance companies their private 
watchinen, and so on through the list. 
The part of the premium which is used 
in carrying out these protective meas- 
ures ought not to be considered as part 
of the cost of insurance. It is work 
that would have to be done in some 
form by individual producers or by so- 
ciety, if it were not performed by the 
companies. The fact that the compa- 
nies do it is an indication that it is 
accomplished more cheaply or more 
efficiently by them than it could be by 
the insured themselves. 


Another legitimate form of expense 
that ought to be recognized is the cost 
of securing the services of experts in 
appraising property and _ estimating 
risks. This work would also have to 
be performed in some way by individ- 
ual producers if they carried their own 
risks. It might perhaps be accom- 
plished more cheaply by them, but it 
would certainly be done more crudely 
and inaccurately. The gain from the 
accurate valuation of risks by experts 
more than counter balances the neces- 
sary increase in the expense. 


Lowering Degree of Risk 


There is another form of loss of seri- 
ous proportions which must not be left 
unnoticed in comparing the advantages 
and disadvantages of insurance. It is 
an essential feature of a perfect sys- 
tem of insurance that the occurrence 
of the event for whose economic conse- 
quences compensation is guaranteed 
shall never be a source of gain to the 
insured. In an ideally complete sys- 
tem the payment by the insurance com- 
pany will just equal the loss of the in- 
sured. Now it is a matter of common 
observation that insurance is often ob- 
tained in excess of the actual value of 
the property imsured. As a conse- 
quence there is considerable wilful de- 
struction of property for the purpose 
of obtaining the insurance. Moreover, 
it is doubtful whether it is practically 
desirable that the amount of the insur- 
ance equal the full value of the prop- 
erty, since no incentive would be left 
to the insured to guard against the de- 
struction of his property. Over-insur- 
ance leads to fraud, full insurance to 
carelessness, and even partial insur- 
ance to some diminution of watchful- 
ness. Whatever. increase may occur 
in the amount of positive loss ¢ither 
through fraud or through carelessness 
must be deducted from the diminution 
in negative loss in estimating the net 
gain which insurance brings to socioty. 

The economic significance of insur- 
ance in a static state is connected with 
its influence in reducing the burdén 
which the existence of risk imposes on 
society. So far as the degree of risk 
is lowered, and the reluctance to as- 
sume it is diminished, so far is so- 
ciety benefited by the institution of 
insurance. How great the gain is, 
even under existing imperfect condi- 
tions, it is impossible to estimate, 
since it is difficult to conceive how the 
large enterprises of the present day 
could be carried on without the possi- 
bility of transferring to insurance com- 
panies many of the risks involved in 
them. It could certainly be done only 
on a much larger margin of safety than 
is now considered necessary. 

The essential features of economic 
insurance as we have defined it are 
the accumulation of capital to meet un- 
certain losses, and the transfer and 
combination of risks. Many other con- 


ceptions of insurance have been held 
by various writers on the subject. 
Some originated in an over-emphasis 
of a comparatively unimportant phase 
of the institution, others in a wrong in 
terpretation of some feature of it. 


Purchasing Security 


As an example of the former kind 
may be mentioned the conception of 
those writers who find the significance 
of insurance in the diffusion of posi- 
tive losses over a large group of: per- 
sons. That the insured in the long 
run pay all the losses is undoubtedly 
true, but the distribution of the losses 
is only an indirect result of the insur- 
ance; it ig neither the purpose of it 
nor the immediate consequence. The 
purpose of securing insurance is to 
avoid uncertainty. The insured buys 
security by the payment of a fixed pre- 
mium, and after he has bought it his 
condition is not affected by the number 
of losses which the insurer may have 
to make good. If the number of losses 
increases, the premium rate may be 
raised; but in all cases of complete 
insurance the cost of it is a definite ele- 
ment in the expense of production, the 
amount of which is fixed before the 
occurrence of the losses. Only in the 
case of mutual assessment companies 
is there a direct distribution of losses 
over a group. A member of such a 
company is not in the same economic 
situation as one insured for a fixed 
premium. He has not transferred his 
risk and purchased security; he has ex- 
changed one risk for another, usually a 
small chance of a large loss for a 
larger chance of a smaller loss. 
Where there is a mere diffusion of loss 
there remains some degree of uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of ‘oss that 
each member of the group will suffer; 
where there is complete insurance the 
insurer has taken upon himself the en- 
tire chance of loss, so far as concerns 
the risks covered by the insurance. To 
define insurance, then, as the distribu- 
tion of losses is to make too prominent 
an indirect and comparatively unim- 
portant result of it, and to leave en- 
tirely out of the definition the elements 
in which its economic significance real- 
ly lies. 

The other erroneous conception of 
insurance to which reference has been 
made is even more indefensible than 
the one just noticed.. Instead of aris- 
ing from an over-emphasis of a com- 
paratively unimportant feature of the in- 


stitution, it is based on an gps | 
fa’se idea of its nature. Because eac 

insurance contract-considered by itself 
is a contingent contract, and because 
the event upon which the payment by 
the insurer to the insured depends is 
uncertain, many writers have regarded 
insurance as a form of gambling. But 
the resemblance is in reality of the 
most superficial kind. It is not diffi- 
cult to discover the mark of distinction 
between the two transactions. Insur- 
ance involves the transfer of an ex- 
isting risk from one person to another; 
gambling involves the creation of a 
rew risk to which neither party to the 
transaction was exposed before the 
contract, and to which they are both 
exposed after it. If a man insures his 
factory, he frees himself from uncer- 
tainty, and the other party to the con- 
tract assumes it; if he makes a wager 
with another, his own uncertainty and 
that of the other person are both in- 
creased at the same time. Undoubted- 
ly, in the past many transactions 
which wore the virtuous guise of in- 
surance were no better than gambling 
contracts. If a person takes out a 
policy on property in which he has no 
insurable interest, he virtually makes 
a wager with the insurance company 
that the property will be destroyed. 
Such contracts are c’early against pub- 
lic policy, and legislation has done 
much to limit their number. The courts 
on the other hand have frequently giv- 
en a liberal construction to the phrase 
“insurable interest,” and many con- 
tracts of doubtful legitimacy are still 
tolerated. A legitimate insurance con- 
tract, however, may always be distin- 
guished from a gambling contract by 
the princip'e pointed out. Insurance is 
the transfer of risk, gambling the cre- 
ation of risk. 





E. L. Allan, of the re-insurance de- 
partment of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and Miss Ella Gehrig, who is 
well known to insurance men through 
her connection with the New York of- 
fice of. an insurance newspaper, were 
married recently. 
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Marine Insurance 
Code System Compiled 


MOST COMPLETE OF ITS KIND 








T. C. Wilwerth, of F. B. Hall & Co. 
Lists Code Words for 100,000 
Phrases, Conditions and Vessels 





For the purpose of reducing in part 
the overhead expenses of marine under- 
writing agencies and brokerage firms, 
an entire new code system, devoted 
wholly to marine insurance words, 
phrases and clauses, has been compiled 
and endorsed favorably by several large 
houses doing an extensive cabling busi- 
ness daily. The item of cabling expenses 
is one of many that create an adverse 
differential between the cost of Ameri- 
can and foreign insurance, and to-date 
the various offices have depended upon 
the general codes in their communica- 
tions with foreign agencies or compa- 
nies. It is estimated that $300,000 an- 
nually is expended for cabling by the 
local marine market, and that with -a 
proper code nearly three-quarters of 
this amount could be saved. With this 
in mind, T. C. Wilwerth, head of the 
cable department of Frank B. Hall & 
Co., nearly three years ago began work 
upon a marine insurance code, which 
he has recently completed and is having 
printed at the present time. 

“Codem,” as the new code is entitled, 
covers the entire field of marine insur- 
ance phraseology, and contains slightly 
more than 100,000 numbered five-letter- 
ed code words, with two letter differ- 
ences and a detector for the purpose of 
localizing errors of transmission. The 
code words are constructed in strict 
compliance with the rules of pronounc- 
ing prescribed by the International Tel- 
egraphic Convention, and meet require- 
ments of the American telegraph com- 
panies. They have also been submitted 
for a certificate of approval to one of 
the members of the Convention. 

Of the 100,000 words, 40,000 are as- 
signed to phrases, covering particularly 
insurance expressions relating to hulls, 
cargoes, disbursements, freight, build- 
ers’ risks, port risks, and other branch- 
es of the business; all from the view- 
point of the broker, underwriter, adjust- 
er, assured, re-insurer, and the account- 
ing and executive departments. The 
cable expenses that may be saved from 
the ability to use one code word to ex- 
press a characteristic insurance phrase 
are obviously large. Under present con- 
ditions entire clauses or phrases must 
sometimes be included in a cable mes- 
sage because no single code word com- 
pletely conveys the words of the sender. 

About 6,000 code words are used for 
insurable interests (cargo), names of 
commodities being combined when 
practicable with the usual methods: of 
packing and shipping and the insurance 
terms. There is a full list of terms; 
the interest separate and also combined 
with the terms, and in the case of an- 
nual lines, combined also aith the trad- 
ing limits. For ports, places, geographi- 
cal names and voyages, about 7,500 code 
words are used, giving a greater range 
than any list previously published. 

A full list of parts of ships and terms 
relating thereto and technical expres- 
sions frequently used by builders and 
surveyors forms an important feature 
of the code; and there are also care- 
fully selected lists of marine and fire in- 
surance companies, of shipbuilding 
yards and docks, of shipowners, banks, 
and international merchants. The sub- 


ject matter of the entire book takes ap- 
proximately 70,000 code words, the re- 
maining 30,000 being left blank avail- 


able for use in the construction of 
private supplements. 

Mr. Wilwerth, compiler of “Codem,” 
is probably as well qualified as anyone 
to construct a practical and complete 
marine code. He was connected for 
fifteen years in various capacities with 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and four years ago joined Frank B. 
Hall & Co. With the Western Union, 
particularly in his capacities as tele- 
graph operator, complaint clerk and 
chief clerk, Mr. Wilwerth secured a 
thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments of codes from the telegraph and 
cable companies’ standpoint, and his 
four years of. service with the broker- 
age concern afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of studying the marine insurance 
technical requirements for a code such 
as he has developed. He has, among 
other things, taken precautions to 
avoid transpositions in the construction 
of words; that is, no code word can be 
obtained from another by the transposi- 
tion of two consecutive letters, a grave 
fault of a number of existing codes. 





FAVORABLE TO MARINE BILL 





Samuel Bird, Jr., and S. D. McComb Ex- 
press Their Approval of Amend- 
ments to Section 150 





Two more prominent marine under- 
writers have expressed their approval 
of the extensions granted to marine 
writing companies through the proposed 
amendment to Section 150 of the New 
York State Insurance Law. Samuel 
Bird, Jr., Talbot, Bird & Co., states that 
“in reference to legislation at Albany 
providing that marine companies may 
grant protection against certain limited 
personal liability hazards, including pro- 
tection and indemnity and builders’ risk 
insurance, I wish to assure you that I 
am heartily in sympathy with any move 
which will improve conditions for 
American marine insurance companies, 
and I think-this is a step in the right 
direction.” : 

S. D. McComb, when asked his opin- 
ion of the merits of the bill amending 
Section 150, replied as follows: “I have 
only had an opportunity to casually con- 
sider the proposed legislation affecting 
marine companies at Albany but it 
seems to me that they are steps in the 
right direction. I am not an extremist 
on the multiple insurance question and 
think that Superintendent Phillips is 
in a great measure correct in wishing 
to go slow. The American companies 
should be given permission to meet all 
legitimate foreign competition which 
I understand is the aim of the suggest- 
ed legislation.” 





STILL HAS THREE COMPANIES 


Liquidating the assets of the North 
Atlantic, Liberty Marine and Jefferson 
insurance companies in no way affects 
the standing of the Northern Under- 
writing Agency, other than removing 
the marine accounts of the three com- 
panies mentioned. In addition to those 
the Northern represents the National 
Liberty, the Hudson, and the Norwegian 
Atlas, of Christiania, none of which are 
connected financially in any way with 
the Hannevig interests. These three 
companies are capable of handling large 
accounts, so that the Northern will con- 
tinue as heretofore as one of the strong 
and firmly established agencies in the 
marine district. 





The National Chamber of Commerce 
has proposed an amendment to exist- 
ing law to the effect that owners of 
private vessels have the right to sue 
and to be reimbursed by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for damages resulting from 
collisions for which naval vessels are 
to blame. 


























How Marine Sneurance Serves Jdusiness f 


What Will 


The Jones Act Remedy? 






The facts underlying The Jones Act are more or 


less obscure. 


Of the general public few have a 


clear idea of the conditions that The Jones Act 


was designed to correct. 


This doubtless ac- 


counts for the variety of contradictory opinions 
heard about the benefits or injuries that will re- 
sult from the operation of the new Merchant 


Marine Law. 


Why not get the facts? Nowhere have we seen 
a clearer statement of the facts underlying the 
insurance phases of the Jones Act than the state- 
ment of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board, published in the booklet “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” 


Here in plain business English he tells the insur- 
ance conditions that the Jones Act was designed 
to remedy. He speaks as an authority and gives 
the facts straight from the shoulder. 


To understand the Jones Act you should read 
Dr. Huebner’s booklet. We will mail you a copy 


on request. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 


MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 


I] 
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56 BEAVER STREET 
New York 





N wethera 
Underwriting Agency 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 


San Francisco 








MARKET ENDORSES THEFT PLAN 


Every marine office with the excep- 
tion of two at the most has indorsed the 
plan for overcoming the theft evil that 
was submitted to the underwriters last 
week. The Aetna, represented by Tal- 
bot, Bird & Co., has refused to become 
a party to the scheme, and the Stand- 
ard Marine, is still undecided as this 
story goes to press. W. J. Roberts, 
head underwriter for the Standard, may 
agree to follow the action of the ma- 
jority of the companies, but is wita- 
holding his decision for the present. 
Details of the plan, framed principally 
by Hendon Chubb and H. H. Reed, will 
not be made public until the trade asso- 
ciations have acted upon the proposal. 





Approximately 200 vessels, many of 
them Shipping Board steamers, are tied 
up in the port of New York for want of 
sufficient cargo to render a voyage 
profitable. 


TO SURVEY REPAIFS 
Syndicate “A” will have charge of the 


conditional surveys of repair: 
ping Board vessels after Ma 
cording to a statement issu 
miral Benson. The Bureau 
now handles this work. Mor 
expected that Syndicate “A” 
time establish a repair dep 
carry out the survey recom! 





A large cargo of petroleun 
cants belonging to the Sti 
Company was destroyed 
Greek steamer “Admiral Cou 
bound from New York for 
ports, burned in the harbor 
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Rate-Cutting Ruinous 
to Hull Underwriters 


SHIPPING 





WITH DEPRESSED 





Co-operation Within Largest Marine 
Centers Should Apply Likewise 
to International Business 





Assuming the depression in the 
world’s shipping trade will continue for 
an extended period and that the excess 
of available tonnage over the volume 
of overseas freight will not disappear 
for many months, hull underwriters are 
face to ‘ace With a multitude of serious 


problems. So long as the great mari- 
time countries are laying up first class 
rather than attempt to operate 


yessels 
them at a financial loss, the values of 
steamers are going to remain far be- 


low the cost of construction and entire- 
ly out of proportion to the cost of or- 
dinary repairs. Under such conditions 
pull business for the marine insurance 
companies cannot be over-abundant, 
and that which is offered not as high 
class as the risks bound during the 
boom period of 1919. 

Nearly every large hull office today 


is discussing “conditions.” Underwrit- 
ers desire to know what their competi- 
tors in the same market or in foreign 
countries are demanding from the as- 
sured in the way of restrictions. trad- 
ing limits, deductible averages, and so 
forth. The trend in the business is ob- 
viously toward tightening the lines 
around policyholders in order that the 
companies may reduce the number of 
claims without raising rates. A ship- 
owner balks more at paying a higher 
premium than he does. at allowing an 


underwriter to strike certain liberal 
clauses from his contract. Neverthe- 
less, When this process is carried to its 
limit, the carrier raises strenuous ob- 
jections to the “excessive demands of 
underwriting companies during times 
of hardship.” This occurred recently 
in England when the question of reduc- 


ing values under renewed policies 
arose. 
The prevailing high costs of repairs 


rendered it impossible for the under- 
writers to accede to demands for great- 
ly decreased insured valties, and the 
vessel owners were equally as positive 
that they could not reasonably “be ex- 
pected to base a steamer’s selling value 
upon the current costs for repairs. A 
compromise was the outcome, to the 
mutual satisfaction of the insurance 


and shipping interests. The dual valua- 
tion system came into being, whereby 
the total loss value is lowered, and the 


premium cut proportionately, while the 
general and particular average values 
are maintained in order that the under- 
writers may have some slight possibil- 
ity of gathering a profit from the busi- 
hess, 

_Imposing added restrictions upon car- 
ners and watching valuations closely 
are sirictly in line with common sense 
underwriting. One should natura’ly ex- 
Pect that during present times a policy 
of retrenchment would- be strictly in 
order, not only in any single country 
but everywhere. Conditions generally 
are similar the world over. Yet, when 
the need is greatest and the time most 
epportine for establishing a spirit of 
co-operation among the various marine 
Markeis one finds hull rate-cutting be- 
ing carried on too extensively. For 
purely selfish reasons, if necessary, the 
Marine centers ought to work in har- 
mony, and not ruin each other’s pros- 
pects with offensive operations de- 
Signed to undermine a competitor’s 
Status. Any particular company or 
ops of offices constituting a market 
ih strengthened or weakened largely 
y the fluctuations of its own shipping 
and iniustrial business irrespective of 
outside or foreign competition. When 


sipping is passing through a period 
: Stacnation flagrant competitive bat- 
les betweer markets gain advantages 


for almost no one and only add unneces- 
sary burdens and worries. 

The American Marine Insurance Syn- 
dicates and the Joint Hull Committee 
in England are the outcome of progres- 
sive co-operation in the American and 
British markets. Their continuance is 
greatly to be desired, because every 
marine underwriter knows the sort of 
things that have happened when the 
marine brokers controlled the fixing of 
rates and conditions. Therefore, if the 
greatest hull centers are convinced that 
working in harmony is the most prac- 
tical system, why shouldn’t the same 
idea apply to international relations? 
Why shou!d American or British under- 
writers give better rates to Norwegians 
than to their own nationals, and vice 
versa? And still that is exactly what 
is being done. Grabbing foreign ac- 
counts at ridiculously low rates in the 
hope that immediate losses will be 
more than compensated for later may 
be excused sometimes, but the most 
expert shipping men fail to foresee a 
great expansive movement in shipping 
for several years and the marine com- 
pany undertaking to keep big accounts 
on its books at a loss during that time 
will regret the step. 

Now is the most favorable time for 
laying a foundation for the recreation 
of an atmosphere of prosperity in in- 
surance circles through joint co-opera- 
tion and sound underwriting. Marine 
writing is international and highly com- 
petitive by nature, yet those two char- 
acteristics may perchance be kept well 
within the bounds of reason. 

Following are paragraphs taken from 
a letter written by General Manager A. 
Rinman, of the Swedish General Mar- 
ine, of. Gothenburg, to “Fairplay,” 
touching upon certain phases of hull 
underwriting: 

“Is the London market to blame for 
rate-cutting as far as hull insurance of 
foreign ships is concerned? 

“This question has late y been sub- 
ject to critical viewing in your paper. 
Complaints have been made from Nor- 
way and Holland, and in your issue for 
23rd December last year, under editor- 
ial notes on marine insurance, the Lon- 
don underwriters are defended against 
such complaints generally, and in the 
case of a Swedish-owned fleet par- 
ticularly. 

“Now, if the underwriters over here 
charge 5 per cent for a Swedish-owned 
steamer, including the mine-risk, would 
you say that the London underwriters 
are equally justified in including that 
risk athough they only get 3% per 
cent on the same ship? And, looking 
at the matter from a general point of 
view, would you not be willing to ad- 
mit that we have solid reason for com- 
plaints when year after year and time 
after time the London market offers 
the Scandinavian shipowners rates that 
their underwriters at home would not 
consider for a moment? 

“You may ask for a proof. Such can 
be procured en masse, but does it not 
suffice to point to the mere fact that 
such a large quantity of Scandinavian 
hull risks is being place in London. 
Were it not for cheaper rates, the ship- 
owners would not prefer an English 
policy. 

“I have often asked myself the ques- 
tion, how is it that the London under- 
writers seem to take no notice what- 
ever of rates and conditions in the par- 
ticular country from which risks are 
being offered? If they do not wish to 
do so out of loyal feelings, they should 
to my mind, do it in their own inter- 
ests. To be a successful competitor it 
is hardly necessary to cut rates down 
from 5 to 3% per cent.” 


SPECIAL IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Leon Irwin & Co., Inc., of New Or- 
leans, La., general agent of the Conti- 
nental for Central America, has appoint- 
ed Jacques Kloeti special agent in this 
territory. Mr. Kloeti -has been one of 
the assistant engineers of the Louisiana 
Fire Prevention Bureau and is a grad- 
os engineer of the University of Mex- 
co. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Makes Talk On 
Group Disability 
HULING ADDRESSES BROKERS 





Much Progress in Past Year; How 
Cover is Issued; Relief for 


Employee 





Group disability insurance service, 
properly administered, is aimed _pri- 
marily at the prevention of non-occupa- 
tional illness and accidents to em- 
ployes, according to J. W. Huling, who 
addressed the Aetna class on Monday 
on the subject of the usefulness of 
group disability coverage to employers, 
employes and agents. The payment of 
actual indemnity to the employes 
becomes secondary. This form of insur- 
ance applies to the human element in 


industry and as an aid to an employer 
brings mental contentment and good 
health to the working man to the end 
that he shall be able to give the great- 
est possible efficient attention to his 
work. 

A year ago group disability insurance 
was just beginning to be considered by 
the insurance companies as a necessary 
complement to workmen’s compensa- 
tion and group life insurance. Today, 
Mr. Huling said, many employers of 
large numbers of working men have 
found this form of protection complete- 
ly satisfactory and have voiced their ap- 
proval in letters to the companies issu- 
ing such policies. 

Group disability insurance is issued 
always to employers and not to associa- 
tions of workmen, lodges, unions or 
small groups of individual employes in 
any particular industrial establishment. 
Under the group plan, the employer 
pays the entire premium and each em- 
ploye receives a certificate indicating 
that he is entitled to indemnity when 
prevented from doing work through any 
non-occupational sickness or accident. 
The purpose of group disability insur- 
ance, as differentiated from group life 
and workmen’s compensation, is to im- 
prove the mental and physical efficiency 
of employes, thereby increasing their 
net value and assisfing the employer to 
maintain a steady and dependable work- 
ing force. 


The company issuing the policy takes 
no cognizance of diseases incurred prior 
to the issuance of the insurance, Mr. 
Huling told those present. Each em- 
ploye is taken “as is,” there being no 
limits as to age, no restrictions as to 
diseases that may develop and no medi- 
cal examinations required. The policies 
issued fall under two general headings, 
those based upon payrolls and those 
upon the schedule basis. Under the for- 
mer an employe receives a fixed per- 
centage of his wages totaling not more 
than 66 per cent of his average weekly 
income, while the schedule policy pro- 
vides for an equal amount of indemnity 
payable to each employe in the concern 


or within a certain general classifica- 
tion. The duration of the period dur- 
ing which indemnity will be paid is 
fixed in the policy, being either thirteen, 
twenty-six or fifty-two weeks and in no 
instance more than one year. This 
maximum limit was fixed, Mr. Huling 
stated, because only a small percentage 
of disability cases continue for a year 
and an extension of the period would 
mean a useless loading of the premium 
charges. 

For the employer group disability in- 
surance has a definite economic value; 
it can be estimated from the dollars 
and cents standpoint, the speaker 
pointed out. Human production is pred- 
icated on ability to work and according 
to estimates thirty per cent of the aver- 
age inefficiency is due directly to the 
bad physical and mental conditions of 
certain employes. By educating them 
in the fundamentals of hygiene and 
sickness prevention, a campaign that 
the Aetna undertakes in conjunction 
with the issuance of this form of insur- 
ance, inefficiency can be reduced at 
least one-third. Assuming this is true, 
the employer has gained financially by 
the contract. 

For the employe there is relief from 
worry during periods of inactivity due 
to non-occupational illnesses or acci- 
dents. He does not have to fear about the 
continuance of his income while unable 
to work nor is he troubled by the 
thought that he may lose his position. 
Since the insurance company demands 
that a disabled person have prompt and 
proper medical attention, periods of dis- 
ability are greatly shortened. This fact 
has been proved because in many in- 
stances a person attempts to take care 
of himself rather than pay doctors’ bills 
and instead of curing the disability, he 
or she aggravates the ailment with a 
consequential loss of health to the per- 
son and efficiency to the employer. 

Speaking of the cost of disability in- 
surance, Mr. Huling emphasized that it 
was a negligible item to the employer, 
being distributed over the entire out- 
put of the factory, and is removed from 
those least able to bear it, namely the 
disabled employe. An: employer should 
not hesitate to accept the disability 
policy on the ground that it places him 
at a disadvantage in competition for 
the burden per unit that is passed on 
to the consumer is infinitesimal. * 

Payments of indemnity are made to 
disabled employes either weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly and begin at the op- 
tien of the employer, within a period of 
from three to fifteen days after the per- 
iod of disability begins. 





’ THE SCOTT SYSTEM 

A weekly bulletin, published by Sam 
F. Scott, owner and manager of the 
Sam F. Scott Company, adjusters, and 
circulated to a selected list of more 
than 8,500 addresses covering the Coast 
and extending to Chicago, has led to 
the recovery of many cars listed. A 
reward of $100 is offered for informa- 
tion leading directly to the recovery of 
a car. The detective department of 
the company ‘is known as the Scott 
System. 
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Casualty Information Clearing House 


Workmen’s compensation losses have 
a habit of “pyramiding” year after year 
in a fashion resembling the action of 
compound interest. For example: A 
company starting in business in 1920 
will show an almost neg igible loss 
ratio at the end of this year, only a 
small portion of the losses incurred 
becoming due and payable before that 
time. At the end of 1921, however, it 
must account for the current loss pay- 
ments growing out of the accident of 
that year plus the “hang over” from 
1920. In like manner there must be 
added to the current loss payments be- 
longing to the business of 1922 the de- 
ferred losses of both 1920 and 1921, 
in 1923 the accumulated '‘osses of three 
previous years must be reckoned with, 
in 1924 of four previous years, and so 
on until the “peak” is reached. As all 
new companies naturally show a rapid 
percentage of increase in their pre- 
mium income during the early years 
of operation this “compounding” char-, 
acteristic of the loss ratio is not al- 
ways apparent on the face of the re- 
turns. In consequence, the inexperi- 
enced mutual underwriter and his 
credulous policyholders are often led 
to believe that the association is mak- 
ing big profits and can therefore safe y 
lower its premium rates or disburse 
large dividends, or do both. The sit- 
uation is identical with that which in 
the past has so frequently misled fra- 
ternal life insurance societies and 
wrought such havoc among their mem- 
berships. 


Adequate Loss Reserve 


Next to cash capital, the best safe- 
guard of sound compensation insurance 
is adequate loss reserve. The mutual 
which cuts rates—whether generally or 
only in certain territories—and which 
at the same time bases its loss reserve 
on the “earned” premium income pro- 
duced by such rates is manifestly in- 
viting troub’e. To illustrate: A _ re- 
serve of 65 per cent (the legal require- 
ment in certain states) on a stock com- 
pany’s $5,000 earned premium amounts 
to $3,250. If a mutual earns a premium 
of but $3,000 on the same risk, its re- 
serve, calculated at the same percent- 
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age, would amount only to $1,950—yet 
the deferred losses to be taken care of 
would be the same in either case. On 
the other hand, those mutuals whose 
principal operations are in states hay- 
ing no statutory requirements on the 
subject are apt to make equally danger. 
ous underestimates by employing the 
“individual case” method of reserve 
ca’culations; with them the temptation 
is peculiarly strong to underrate a dis- 
tant obligation in order to supply an 
immediate need. 
Scrapping the Reserve 


Precisely where and how can the mu- 
tuals effect a saving of 50 per cent, 
40 per cent, or even 30 per cent, in the 
stock rate? Certainly not by “scrap- 
ping” the security you need (eliminat- 
ing invested capital and converting div- 
‘dends to stockholders into dividends to 
policyholders), for the underwriting 
profits of the stock companies out of 
their workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums have thus far amounted to only 
1.4 per cent. Nor can any such saving 
be effected by “scrapping” the service 
you need (abolishing the loca! agency 
force and instituting other mistaken 
“economies” in administration), for at 
present there is a spread of only 163 
per cent between the expense ratio of 
the stock companies as a whole, and 
that of the mutvals as a whole. The 
elimination of both factors about which 
the mutual advocate talks so much— 
the investor who puts his money in to 
make your insurance sure, and the lo- 
cal agent who puts himself in to make 
it serviceable—manifestly wouldn't 
warrant any such wi'd rate cuts as the 
mutuals are now offering. 

Small Dividend 

How, with safety, can any mutual 
which has an expense ratio equal to 
or exceeding that of a fully equipped, 
“complete service” stock company cut 
the latter’s rate at all? Or how can it 
rEromise its subscribers even a small 
dividend? The compensation expense 
ratio of many stock companies is less 
than 30 per cent, while that of eight of 
the mutua’s exceeds 20 per cent. One 
of the latter, hailing from _ [llino‘s, 
spends as much as 27.7 per cent of its 
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Y  eaaammmmaate 
premium income in expenses, while 
other, a small Iowa concern, spends 
95.4 per cent in the same way. A new- 
ly organized Minnesota mutual has ob- 
ligated itself to pay as much as 25 per 
cent to its manager and on top of that 
ys 11 per cent for partial catastro- 
phe re-insurance and for a bond pur- 
porting to indemnify its policyholders 
against assessment. And a'l three cut 


rates! 





Wasteful Methods 

Are you impressed with the con- 
gervatism of those Eastern casualty 
mutuals, Which, after spending vast 
sums in a widespread newspaper and 
magazine barrage, send their salaried 
selling (orces “over the top” to engage 
in a reckless rate war with their mu- 
tual brethren of the West and South? 
Do such wasteful.methods inspire you 
with confidence in the ultimate out- 
come of concerns whose undertakings 
(in some sections of the country) must 
involve the assumption of a lifetime li- 
ability ? 

The Grave Yard 

Do you realize that a'l of the hun- 
dreds of concerns (fire, life and cas- 
uelty), whose tombstones now stand in 
the graveyard cf American mutuai in- 
surance, were once able to circulate 
precisely the same sort of “come-on-in- 
the-water's-fine” letters from their pol- 
icyholders as those with which you are 
now being bombarded? 





Newly launched mutuals (and older 
ones entering new territories) may for 
a time attempt giving al'eged service 
te some of their early policyholders, 
for without some one to “refer” to they 
would make no headway. But once the 
yolume of business reaches a point 
where even the pretence of a personal 
service on individual risks is no longer 
possible, the management must neces- 
sarily revert to the “cash ‘and carry” 
principle on which all mutual compen- 
sation insurance is founded, and which 
is so essential to that promised “sav- 
ing.” 





The business of insurance provides 
on the average more than 20,000 per- 
sons per state or about 1,000,000 Amer- 
icans with most of their purchasing 
power. Do you think it weuld be judi- 
cious on their part, beneficial to socie- 
ty, or a good example to set other 
groups, were they to form a co-opera-. 
tive organization and attempt to sup- 
ply themselves “at cost” with certain 
things which they are now buying 
from those far better qualified to serve 
thm? Has the great structure of 
American business been fashioned on 
those lines? 





Does the certainty of a cut-rate to- 
day, plus the promise of a dividend 
next year, look good to you? Isn’t it a 
~ of “burning the candle at both 
ends”? 





Have the mutuals now anxiously 
seeking “new blood” been so spend- 
thrift with cut rates and dividends dur- 
ing this era of general prosperity that 
they are in no condition to face the 
approaching period of deflation? Is 
this an auspicious moment to lend them 
your support? Remember, it may 
prove to be a long time venture, even 


— you only “take a chance for a 
ear.” ‘ 





How do you know that the mutual 
how bidding for your business isn’t 
making other employers even better 
Prices than it quotes you? If its rates 
jo mathematically correct, why 
et they be published, and if this 
; really a mutual organization, why 
Shouldn't all the partners having simi- 
‘a risks get in on the same footing? 
. Just Because It Is Cheap 
‘ene any rate, why should you buy 
dotne, insurance any more than cheap 

€s, cheap food, cheap furniture or 
ay other “cheap” thing? 
When Seller Loses 


weet a merchant is compelled to sell 
rade goods below cost, his cus- 
ers are in luck, but when an insur- 









ance company sells its indemnity be- 
low cost, the interest of every policy- 
ho'der is jeopardized. Insurance is the 
one commodity which no one can af- 
ford to buy at the seller’s loss. 
Not Convincing 

If the mutuals have a sound case, 
why don’t they present it in a sound 
and convincing way? Why do they in- 
variably appeal to credulity and cupid- 
ity? Have you noticed the underlying 
similarity between the circular letters 
you receive from oil stock promoters 
who are eager to make you money and 
those that come from mutual casualty 
pfromoters who are determined to save 
you money? Getting something for 
nothing and saving something for noth- 
ing are equa'ly dubious propositions in 
the long run. 

High Sounding Names 

“Mutual,” “reciprocal” and “co-opera- 
tive” are words to conjure with. They 
breathe a spirit of helpfulness and fel- 
lowship, yet it does not follow that we 
should subscribe to every impractical 
scheme that comes along merely be- 
cause its promoters have applied these 
high sounding term to it. 


Window Dress 

No matter to what extent a mutua’ 
casualty company may “window-dress” 
its goods, nor how much it may try to 
masquerade as a stock company by 
waiver or “re-insurance” of its assess- 
ment rights, or otherwise, it still re- 
mains a mutual. If the arrangement is 
inflexible at the premium end, it must 
be flexible at the loss paying end. And 
if losses are paid on a 100 per cent 
basis, the policyholders must, by some 
process, pay them; they have no stock- 
holders to contribute. 

When You Become a Partner 

Would you seriously consider enter- 
ing into any other kind of partnership 
under such conditions as these: 

That you have no choice in the se’ec- 
tion of your partners? 
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That any. member of the firm can 
withdraw without consulting the other 
partners? 

That perhaps but few of the part- 
ners with whom you start out will be 
your partners five or ten years hence, 
when you may need their help more 
than ever before? 

That in all probability the several 
members of the firm will not contrib- 
ute on the same proportionate basis 
to the common fund? 

That in all probability you will never 
be able to exchange views with any 
considerable number of your partners 
as to how the business is being con- 
ducted? 

That if your firm should at any time 
quit business it might not be possib’e 
for a decade or more thereafter to fully 
wind up its affairs? 

That owing to the highly technical 
nature of the enterprise you cannot 
hope to master its intricacies, en- 
grossed as you are in your regular busi- 
ness; although it belongs personally to 
you and your partners, none of you will 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF i 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1920 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office.......... 
Mortgages, Stocks and Bonds..... 
Interest Due and Accrued......... 
Premiums in course of collection under 90 days........... 


Accounts Receivable 





vies < ship aig Aber ss aes $ 345,664.72 








3,265,843.82 
33,654.65 
666,451.28 
41,284.15 


$4,352,898.62 








LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve....... 


Loss Reserve 


All Other Liabilities.............. 


Voluntary Reserve 


EE same rele <0 i000 660 oebie 


Net Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders.......... 
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Per Laer $600,000.00 


ee 


selects eee ec shesseurs $1,726,205.02 


1,342,538.60 
234,155.00 
50,000.00 


400,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


$4,352,898.62 


Compiled under the laws of the States of New York and Massachusetts 
and examined and verified by Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., representing 
the Banking and Insurance Department of the State of New Jersey, as 


of December 3i1st, 1920. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Company, held January 19th, 
1921, it was voted to increase the capital stock from $600,000.00 to $750,- 


000.00 and add an additional $150,000.00 to the surplus. 


The entire 


amount has been subscribed and will be fully -paid March 2nd, 1921. 
OFFICERS: 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President; E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President; 


W. C. GARRISON, Treasurer; 


C. E. WHEATLEY, Asst. Treas.; 


J. HORACE SHALE, Vice-Pres., Gen Mgr.; W. VAN WINKLE, Secre- 
tary; W. R. GRIFFIN, Ass’t Secretary; W. A. HERR, Comptroller. 


be able to devote the time necessary to 
its wise direction? 
Fixed Annual Expense 

You expect your compensation insur- 
ance to eliminate an unknown and un- 
ascertainable quantity from your busi- 
ness calculations; you expect it to re- 
duce to a fixed annual expense a fluc- 
tvating and uncertain factor in your 
operating cost. How can you possib y 
achieve these results under a plan so 
fraught with uncertainty, both as re 
spects your protection and the ultimate 
cost thereof? 

Common Denominator 

And as for the second point—wheth- 
er this “saving” can be effected with- 
out endorsing an essentially Socialistic 
proposition—let us ask you to care- 
fully weigh the questions that follow. 
We believe you will tien plainly see 
that MUTUAL COMPENSATION IN- 
SURANCE AND SOCIALISM HAVE AN 
UNMISTAKABLE “COMMON DE- 
NOMINATOR.” 





STATE AUTO BUREAU 

Transferring the Automobile Licens- 
ing and Tax Collecting Bureau to the 
proposed new State tax department is 
strongly opposed by John J. Lyons, Sec- 
retary of State. “The assistance the 
automobile bureau can give to decreas- 
ing mortality from automobile acci- 
dents is paramount to its révenue pro- 
ducing features,” said Mr. Lyons, plead- 
ing before the legislature to retain the 
bureau. C. V. Howard, representing the 
City Club of New York, has placed his 
organization on record as favoring the 
measure. 





BOILER INSPECTORS 
With the slacking up of shipping, 
companies having steam boiler inspec- 
tion service are having little trouble 
getting competent inspectors. At the 
outbreak of the war a great number of 
inspectors deserted insurance compa- 
nies for the higher pay offered by the 
merchant service. Now, when certain 
ships are reported to be officered by 
Captains, even in the engineering de- 
partments, many former inspectors are 
said to be trying to return. Many are 

reported to have joined Lloyds. 
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Ohio Business Men 
Against State Fund 


SENTIMENT IS OVERWHELMING 








Want Law Amended to Eliminate State 
Monopolistic Feature of 
Compensation 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Columbus, O., Feb. 24.—Completion of 
a survey of Ohio employers by the Ohio 
Board of Commerce has developed the 
existence of an overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of amendment of the Ohio 


workmen’s compensation law so as to 
eliminate the state monopolistic feat- 
ure. A questionnaire, accompanied by 


a petition for the signature of those . 


who favor such an amendment, was 
sent to 5,600 employers of the state, and 
2.553, or 45.8 per cent, responded, of 
whom 2,312, or 90.56 per cent signed the 
petition. Of those who signed, 141 also 
wrote letters expressing strong approval 
of the proposed amendment. 

There were only 186, or not quite 7.3 
per cent who expressed opposition to a 
change, and 55 refused to take sides for 
or against an amendment. 

A complete report of the survey, ac- 
companied by a letter, was put in the 
hands of each member of the General 
Assembly Wednesday morning. The peti- 
tion has been filed with the clerk of the 
House. The letter. signed by O. K. 
Shimansky, secretary and manager cf 
the Ohio Board of Commerce, is as 
follows: 

“Without doubt the report is the most 
illuminating discussion of workmen’s 
compensation as administered in Ohio 
that has come to public attention. It 
gives the viewpoint of those who favor 
the present law as well as those who 
want a change. Obviously, it is impos- 


sible te include in the report all cor-: 


respondence on the subject, but all let- 
ters received are on file in the offices 
of this board and are open to your in- 
spection. The voriginal petitions carry- 
ing the names of 2,312 employers ask- 
ing for changes in the law have been 
filed with the clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

“The report undeniably reflects the be- 
lief that the workmen’s compensation 
department of the state government is 
not administered with the same efficien- 
cy that marks the average private busi- 
ness and it tells of a very general com- 
plaint abdut excessive rates.” 





BIG ALBANY MEETING 
A large meeting of members of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents was held in Albany on 
Monday. 





A bill has been introduced in the New 
York State legislature requiring every 
motor car owner to file an indemnity 
bond of not less than $10,000. 


Blind Comedian 
Burns His Policy 


WELCH TO CONTINUE ON STAGE 








Providence Mayor and Theatrical Celeb- 


rities Witness Cremation Ceremo- 
nies; Refused to Collect Disability 





When Ben Welch, the comedian who 
went blind, decided not to make a claim 
under his $10,000 disability policy, as he 
intends to continue at work, in true 


theatrical fashion, he announced his de- 
cision dramatically and publicly, as the 
following despatch to papers all through 
the country will illustrate: 

Providence, R.. I. Feb. 18—Ben 
Welch, veteran stage comedian, who 
was stricken blind six weeks ago, made 
history here today when he burned an 
insurance policy which would have al- 
lowed him a total disability award of 
$10,000, in a lump sum, or $75 a week 
for the rest of his life. Lacking renewal, 
the policy lapsed at midnight. 

Mayor Gainer and numerous theatri- 
cal folk were on hand for the unique 
formality. The mayor applied the match 
to the document, and was backed by a 
bevy of girls and actors appearing here 
this week with Mr. Welch in a musical 
comedy. 

“They can’t lick me!” is the cheer- 
ful slogan of the comedian, who, as far 
as is known, is the only blind actor in 
history. He intends to keep on making 
theatregoers happy as long as there is 
a laugh left in him, he declares. 

By the terms of the policy he would 
have had to remain idle for a year to 
collect the $10,000, while to receive 
the $75 weekly he would have been re- 
quired to do no work for the rest of 
his life. Mr. Welch decided no insur- 
ance red tape was going to interfere 
with his optimistic philosophy of life. 
He is forty-six years old. 

His sight began to fail last summer 
during a revue in London. When struck 
by total blindness in Baltimore a few 
weeks ago, he refused to give up his 
part. Recently he insisted upon the 
release of the understudy, who has been 
touring with the company in case the 
veteran should cease to continue laugh- 
provoking. He shows no signs of any 
let-up. 





Will Establish Local Claim Offices 

The accident and health business of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has developed to such a point that the 
Society is beginning to establish local 
organizations for the handling of claims 
at important points, such as Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Boston. As 
the business develops at other points 
similar organizations will be inaugu- 
rated. 

Although the accident and health de- 
partment of the Equitable is only two 
years old the accident and health pre- 
miums in force now exceed $1,250,000. 
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GREAT WORK BY TWO 
STATE DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 
for alleged profits which Hannevig 
made on shipyard contracts, but, as a 
matter of fact, not one cent of the 
$7,000,000 was paid to him, as the Gov- 
ernment claimed a lien of more than 
$5,000,000 for advance money on con- 
tracts. As Hannevig didn’t get any of 
the $7,000,000; and various enterprises 
were tied up by governments in various 
ways; and property began to depreciate, 
his financial troubles became acute, 
finally resulting in the petition for a re- 
ceivership. In the meantime, Hannevig 
had brought suit against the Govern- 
ment for about $14,000,000 which he 
claimed was owed him. 
Departments Act 

It was only by an accident that the 
New York Insurance Department 
learned after office hours that the bank- 
ruptcy petition had been filed, but as 
soon as news reached the New York 
office the officials in charge got busy 
with the result that the first thing on 
Monday morning a representative of the 
Department appeared in the Supreme 
Court and obtained an order permitting 
the Department to take over the two 
New York companies, the Liberty Ma- 
rine and North Atlantic. Liquidator 
Fowler, of the Department, had to work 
all day Saturday, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
and the following day, to get the neces- 
sary facts and prepare the papers for 
the court’s consideration. Thus, the as- 
sets are saved for. the stockholders in- 
stead of being dissipated in various 
channels. 

Donaldson’s Quick and Fine Work 

The Insurance Department of New 
York got in touch with the Insurance 
Department of Pennsylvania on Friday 
night. In Pennsylvania before a busi- 


ness can be thrown into bankruptcy five 






ee, 


days’ notice is necessary. Mr. Donald. 
son immediately despatched a repre. 
sentative to New York who took the of. 
ficers of the Jefferson with him to Penp. 
sylvania and in a short time was able 
to take possession of the Jefferson, on 
behalf of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department. 


P. Tecumseh Sherman, the brilliant 
lawyer who has done such effective 
work in presenting the side of the stock 
companies favorably to the attention of 
the general public, and has been op- 
posed to state insurance and other 
forms of socialism, has decided not to 
make arguments hereafter before legis. 
lative committees. The reason for this 
is his growing deafness. Mr. Sherman 
is about as closely related to General 
W. T. Sherman and John Sherman, 
great figures of a former generation, as 
kinship is possible, inasmuch as he is 
the son of one and the nephew of the 
other. 
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As a salesman of Commercial 
Accident and Health Disabil- 
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more about Continental In- 
come Protection forms—the 
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backed by the greatest Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance 
organization in America. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








In a recent issue of “The 
suggestions Bond Man,” published by 
for the the American Surety, 
BondMan some seasonable sugges- 
tions to brokers were 
printed as follows: Spring and con- 
struction work go hand in hand, and 
with the cost of building materials fall- 
ing and with the demand for business 
and residence property certainly not 
jessenins, you have the reasonable con- 
dusion: more construction work and 
more cortract bonds. Premium is 1% 
per cent of the contract price. 

Building and loan associations in 
smaller towns near New York meet 
once or twice @ month in the evenings 
to transect business. These associa- 
tions arc almost invariably interested 
in our combination policy covering in- 
side anc outside hold-up as well as 
funds remaining over night in the home 
of the treasurer or other officer after 


such me« tings. 

In a city the size of New York there 
are thousands of life insurance policies, 
stock certificates, bamk books and in- 


struments of a similar nature lost or 
destroyed by accident every day. The 


pond of this company enables your 
client to secure duplicates promptly. 
Isn’t it provoking to have a good cus- 


tomer mention quite incidentally that 


he had just a few days previously 
placed a large schedule bond with the 


A. B. C. firm, because he didn’t know 
you wrote such bonds. You feel you 
have been asleep on the job, and really, 
haven’t you probably been? 


Education of the policy- 
The Trouble holder to the understand- 
With Health ing that his health insur- 
Insurance ance is worth all it costs, 

even if he is never sick a 
day, is the remedy that the “Mutual 
Underwriter” in an editorial appearing 
ina recent number, suggests for the too 
frequent habit of the public to “sponge” 
on health companies. 

“From an interested observation of 
the business it appears that the policy- 
holder has much to do with the un- 
satisfactory state of health insurance,” 
the editorial says. “His attitude is 


wrong. Our acquaintance with the av- 
erage policyholder is that he counts on 
his policy as a money-making proposi- 


tion. The typical man we have in mind 
carries one of those super-inclusive pol- 
icles for which he pays a large pre- 
mium. The money goes to a company 
specializing in commercial business. 
“Our typical stockholder pays his 
money and puts his contract in the safe. 
Some time in the year he has sickness, 
or enough of it to warrant a claim, and 
a sympathetic agent assists him in mak- 
ing out the papers so that they will pass 
the claim department. The period of 
disability may be long, or it may. be 
short, just barely exceeding the mini- 


mum time, yet no chance for a claim is 
neglected. At the end of the year the 
Insured, if he is of the typical class, 
figures up to see if he has received 


back not only the premium in full but 
interest 2s well. Therefore, he hopes 
he is no money out. 

“The opportunities for such money- 
making under accident coverage are not 
80 favorable. An accident involves pain 
and possinly dismemberment or disfig- 


wement. Our typical policyholder . 


Shrinks, Bet many people enjoy a spell 
of sickness, especially if benefits are re- 
ceived. So health insurance becomes 
the Victim. 

“The x: medy for this condition is in 
education of the policyholder. He 
should b= made to understand that his 
Protection is worth all it costs even if 
he is nc ver sick a day. And agents 
should be instructed too. We are sad 
in relat: g that many agents cultivate 
a2 improper line of thought among pol- 
a , resulting in loss to the com- 


“It 8 considerable number of the in- 


sured under health policies look upon 
their premiums as deposits the compa- 
nies will have difficulty in paying cost 
of management and agents’ commis- 
sions, let alone making profits. The 
basic idea of health insurance, as we 
see it, is mutual co-operation in con- 
tributing to a fund which shall be used 
as benefits for those of the contributors 
who get sick. The contributors who re- 
main well have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that benefits are available in case 
of their own sickness, and such satis- 
faction should be worth the cost.” 





Compulsory Measures in New Jersey 


Retiring President T. C. Moffatt, of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, told members of that associa- 
tion at the annual meeting last week 
that a compulsory compensation and a 
compulsory health insurance measure 
are in the New Jersey legislature, and 
he advised all agents to make pro- 
test against their passage to members 
of the legislature. At a hearing on the 
compulsory insurance measure before a 
legislative committee in Trenton Sena- 
tor Pilgrim spoke for the stock insur- 
ance interests, and M. M. Dawson and 
others on the other side. 





After New Jersey Indemnity Exchange 

At the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters in 
Newark last week the activities of the 
New Jersey Indemnity Exchange were 
aired. A chancery suit against them in 
the Supreme Court, which the associa- 
tion is pushing, will probably have some 
interesting developments. 





Fingerprint Auto Owners 


Highty-five per cent of all automo- 
bile accidents in New York State are 
caused by owners of cars and not by 
chauffeurs, said J. F. Moran, of the 
Chauffeurs’ Protective Association, at a 
hearing on proposed automobile legisla- 
tion before the Internal Affairs Com- 
mittee of the New York State Legisla- 
ture. Asserting that chauffeurs were 
subject to undeserved blame and abuse, 
he made a motion that all-car owners, 
as well as chauffeurs, be “mugged and 
thumbed,” that is, photographed and 
fingerprinted for record. 








CASUALTY MEN TAKE BLAME 
(Continued from page 15) 


called a lot of names and it has not 
added a cent of profit to our accounts,” 
said Mr. Faulhaber sadly in conclusion. 

Thomas C. Moffatt said he thanked 
Mr. Faulhaber for publicly telling just 
how the situation arose, and for taking 
the responsibility away from him and 
his associates in the fire agents’ organi- 
zation. He said he had been unjustly 
criticized and had even lost brokerage 
business because of it. Branching out 
into an informal discussion of the 
resident agency proposition he told of 
the difficulty of finding a _ solution. 
Commissioner Donaldson was working 
hard and conscientiously in an effort 
to have a model law enacted, but there 
were some features of his act which 
were not perfect by any means. 
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“We consider the F; ireman’s 
Fund to be one of our best 
companies. It gives us the 


least trouble, is the most 


liberal in the treatment of 
our requests, and we wish 
to do all we can to forward 
its interests.” 

From Russell Fitz-Randolph, Esq., of the 


Randolph Agency, Bernardsville, N. J., to 
Harvey R. Linbarger, Esq., Plainfield, N. J. 
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